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The Wage Settlement and the 
Railways Problem of Service 


With the United States now actually at war, every 
policy, governmental or private, and every kind of con- 
troversy or even discussion, tending to cause disunity 
and hinder the government in exerting the nation’s full 
power, should be suspended. There has been more 
evidence of disunity in this country within recent years, 
and especially since the war in Europe began and our 
nation began to arm, than ever before. It would not do 
good but harm to ignore now the causes and nature of 
this disunity, because it cannot be remedied by ignoring 
its causes and nature. The plain fact is that the nation, 
while drifting toward war abroad, has also been drifting 
toward class war at home. And it has been drifting 
toward class war at home because the working class, 
insofar as represented by leaders of labor unions, has 
been trying both before and during the defense effort 
to get greatly increased power, and to use this increased 
power by every available means to increase its share of 
the national income regardless of the effects on agricul- 
ture and business ; and the administration has been be- 
lieved by agriculture and business to be backing the 
labor unions in this effort. 


The Wrong Way to Settle Labor Disputes 


In order that the nation may exert its utmost power 
in war (1) its economic system must be made as strong 
as possible and (2) its people must be unified as much 
as possible. Neither of these things can be accomplished 
if there is to continue such an internal struggle over 
division of the national income as recently has been 
occurring, and if this struggle is to continue throwing 
the economic ‘system more and more out of balance. 
That this internal struggle will entirely cease either be- 
cause both sides will entirely quit trying to better their 
positions, or because either side will docilely. submit to 
exploitation by the other, cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected. There will continue to be demands and coun- 
terdemands; and the vitally important questions now 
are how many more of them will be made, how large 
_they will be, and how they will be settled. If they can 
be settled by something approximating judicial proce- 
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dure there can be internal peace and unity. If they can- 
not be thus settled, there cannot be internal peace and 
unity, and the nation cannot exert its full potential 
strength in carrying on the war. 

Fortunately, the recent disputes between the steel 
companies and the United Mine Workers, and between 
the railways and the railway labor unions, were settled 
just before Japan attacked this country. But, unfor- 
tunately, neither of them was settled as it should have 
been. In his controversy with ‘John L. Lewis over the 
“captive mine” dispute the President declared the gov- 
ernment would never order the closed shop. Then he 
appointed an arbitration board which it was a foregone 
conclusion would decide in favor of the closed shop— 
as it did. Thus, although the President nominally won 
a victory by securing “arbitration,” the actual victory 
was won by Lewis by a strike and the menace of another 
strike. Likewise, while the railway wage dispute was 
settled without a strike, the labor unions won it by re- 
jecting the results of a quasi-judicial process prescribed 
by a law of their own seeking and threatening a strike. 
We have no less authority for this statement than the 
emergency board that was appointed by President 
Roosevelt himself. 


Emergency Board Stands by Its Recommendations 


When this board made its report and recommenda- 
tions to the President on November 5 the entire process 
prescribed by the Railway Labor Act had been carried 
out. Nevertheless the labor unions rejected its recom- 
mendations and some of them, in ordering a strike, used 
a vote of their members that had been taken, not only 
before the board made its report, but long before the 
board was even appointed. After a strike was ordered 
the President reconvened the board, which held further 
hearings, finally mediated the dispute to a settlement, 
and on December 5 presented to the President a sup- 
plementary report in which it made these significant 
statements (black face type is ours) : 


“In . . . fairness to the carriers, it should be said that it has 
been generally assumed, inasmuch as the Railway Labor 
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Act was principally sponsored through Congress by rail- 
way labor, that the employees would follow and abide by the 
results obtained from the use of the peaceful procedures pro- 
vided for in the act . . . In submitting our original report, we 
were acting in the role of a quasi-judicial body .. . In the light 
of these functions of a quasi-judicial body, we did not and do 
not believe that we should modify our recommendations 
in any material respect, under pressure by either party that a 
modification must be made in order to buy a peaceful settle- 
ment ... In the rehearing of this case counsel for the em- 
ployees failed to present any new evidence... 

“The recommendations of the board involved an average in- 
crease of approximately 12 per cent in the wage rates of em- 
ployees on the Class I railroads. This addition is more than 
sufficient to make up for the decline in the relative status of 
railway labor since 1937, when the last general adjustment was 
made in railroad wages. Average hourly earnings of manu- 
facturing labor are now about 17 per cent higher than in 1937. 
If the increases recommended by this board in its report of 
November 5, 1941, were put into effect, average hourly earn- 
ings of railway employees would be about 19 per cent higher 
than in 1937. In the light of these facts the wage in- 
creases recommended by the board are still regarded 
by us as entirely reasonable in the light of the record 
.. . We are living in a time of great political and economic 
uncertainty. The board felt that it is problematical whether 
the wage increases could be maintained once the defense boom 
is over and the struggle of the railroads against the on- 
slaughts of competitors is resumed. For these reasons it 
seemed unwise to freeze [i. e., make permanent] the recom- 
mended increases into basic wages. The board reaffirms 
this position.” 


What these statements plainly mean is that whatever 
railway employees got in excess of what the board orig- 
inally recommended they be given was just that much 
in excess of what they were reasonably entitled to get. 
This included not only the advances in wages in excess 
of those it had recommended, but the establishment of 
the increases finally made as permanent instead of as 
only temporary, and the establishment during the 
emergency of a moratorium regarding changes in work- 
ing rules, 


The Railway Labor Act Did Not Work 


The Railway Labor Act was based upon the assump- 
tion that the recommendations of an emergency board 
appointed by the President would be enforced by public 
opinion. Just how public opinion was to be brought 
into action apparently was never expressly stated before 
or after its passage by those who secured its passage. 
Undoubtedly it was assumed that if a board’s recom- 
mendations were rejected by one party and accepted by 
the other, the party accepting them would appeal to 
public opinion and would be backed in so doing by 
the President who appointed the board. In this in- 
stance there was no such appeal to public opinion. We 
have been credibly informed, and we believe it is a fact, 
that when the board on November 5 made its first re- 
port to the President he commended it for having done 
a good job and for having made recommendations that 
were fair and reasonable from the standpoints of the 
employees, the railways and the public. But he never 


appealed to the public to support the recommendations, 
he never publicly asked the labor unions to accept them, 
and he apparently never privately asked the unions to 
accept them. 
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Meantime, the committee representing the railways 
made no statement to the public setting forth what had 
occurred or what was involved or appealing for public 
support. Consequently, there was virtually no man- 
ifestation of public sentiment, and although the full 
process of the law was carried out, the outcome was 
not determined by that process at all, but by the threat 
of the unions to use their economic power to cause a 
disaster to the railways and the nation. And this out- 
come was just another in a long series of failures by 


~ the railways to cope successfully with the labor unions. 


The Problem of Future Railway Service 


With the nation at war we must now firmly confront 
the immediate future. It presents to the railways a 
great problem in the solution of which they will require 
the utmost co-operation by their employees, by shippers 
and by the government. The railways have handled the 
peak traffic of 1941 with complete success—in fact, with 
a success that may actually handicap them next year. 
One reason why they have been able so satisfactorily to 
handle the fall and winter traffic of 1941 has been that 
last fall’s traffic did not increase a normal seasonal 
amount over last summer’s traffic. Carloadings in Oc- 
tober are normally 15 per cent larger than in July; 
this year they were only 7 per cent larger. But the 
same cause—i. e., defense traffic—which caused car- 
loadings not to make a normal seasonal increase 
in the fall has been since October preventing them 
from making a normal seasonal decline. A~- normal 


decline in November as compared with October is 


12% per cent; this year the decline was only about 
5% per. cent. And yet some of the numerous “trans- 
portation experts” who have been employed by differ- 
ent branches of the government in Washington and who 


. predicted there would be a large car shortage last fall 


because the railroads, in their opinion, had not ordered 
and acquired enough new equipment, have now so 
reversed themselves as to be forecasting that the rail- 
ways will not need a largely increased amount of equip- 
ment next year. 

The reason for their reversal is but too obvious. The 
government has been failing for months to allocate to 
the railways and equipment manufacturers anywhere 
near enough materials to carry out the equipment build- 
ing program set up last spring; and these so-called 
“experts” are now trying to provide an alibi for this 
past failure and for a continuance of it in future. They 
are as wrong now as they were before. What has 
occurred since the October peak was passed shows the 
trend of freight traffic is still strongly upward, and 
therefore.strongly emphasizes the need for a large in- 
crease of equipment to meet future demands of traffic. 


Ralph Budd on What the Railways Need 


Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington, who is in 
general charge of transportation for the government, 
and who has confounded his amateur critics by having 












in 
it, 
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his estimates regarding what the railways would ac- 
complish in 1941 vindicated by the event, is now “stand- 
ing pat” on his past estimates of the amount of equip- 
ment and materials with which they should be supplied 
within the next year. In an address before the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers in New York on 
December 4, Mr. Budd said: 

“Obviously it would not be making the best use of what we 
have, if transportation which is now in balance with produc- 
tion should be thrown out of balance by denying it needed 
material and assigning so much to the production of other 
things that,. when produced, they cannot be transported .. . 
Railroads handle about two-thirds of the nation’s tonnage. On 
October 1, 1940, they owned 1,641,540 freight cars, and on 
October 1, 1941, they had 1,675,630. The railway industry 
feels that it should be allowed enough material to keep the 
existing plant in good condition and to increase the freight 
car ownership to 1,800,000 cars by October 1, 1942 ... The 
locomotive program calls for about 1,000 new locomotives in 
the same period. Work on the new car and locomotive pro- 
grams is being delayed by shortage of material . . . Making 
the best use of what we have cries out for a broad impartial 
survey and the adoption of a wise policy . . . If this is done, 
I am sure the various carriers can be depended upon to pro- 
vide the needed service.” 

The program outlined requires a net increase in cars 
during the next ten months of about 12,500 a month, 
but because of continuing shortage of materials only 
about 6,000 a month are being built. Everybody con- 
cerned with the future of the railroads and the success 
of the nation’s conduct of the war should exert every 
possible pressure on government officials charged with 
the allocation of materials until the railways and manu- 
facturers for them begin to be supplied with sufficient 
materials not only to enable them to carry out an 
adequate equipment building program, but also to put 
all their other facilities in condition to utilize with the 
greatest practicable efficiency all the equipment avail- 
able. The railways should so increase and distribute 
their orders as to make sure that their own shops and 


the manufacturers of equipment and materials will have - 


opportunity to attain and maintain the maximum prac- 


- ticable production. And the Interstate Commerce 


Commission should expedite reasonable advances in 
rates, for the recent advances in wages will otherwise 


_ curtail net earnings and buying power that the rail- 


ways will imperatively need. 


Meantime the Railway Labor Problem Is Not Solved 


Meantime, railway managements cannot begin too 
soon carefully reviewing what occurred during the re- 
cent wage controversy and considering solution of the 
problem of so organizing and equipping the railroad 
industry as to enable it to cope more successfully with 
the labor unions in future. It is generally recognized 
that the railroads never before presented their side 
of a wage case so comprehensively and with such vigor 
and intelligence as they did in the controversy which 
terminated last week. Nevertheless, the practical re- 
sult of their superior presentation was the largest wage 
increase that has been granted to railway employees at 
any one time since the inflationary period during and 
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immediately following the last war. There is such a 
glaring discrepancy between the merits of the railways’ 
case and their skill in presenting it, on the one hand, 
and the costly outcome, on the other, that the anomaly 
ought to be analyzed critically as a basis for future 
action. The seeming inability of the railroads ever to 
win a victory it: a wage dispute, regardless of the merits 
of their case, is just as lethal a trend as the loss of 
traffic to subsidized competition, to which high rail- 
way labor costs are perhaps the most important con- 
tributing cause. The persistence of either of these 
trends is an effective preventive of the restoration of 
railway credit, regardless of how favorable earnings may 
temporarily appear, and without a revival of hope that 
credit will be restored the future of the railroads will 
constantly grow more doubtful. 


A Challenge to 


R. R. Resourcefulness 


No one questions the fact that the present World 
War is largely one of economic forces—of materials, 
production and transportation. This country, with its 
great wealth and natural resources, finds itself embar- 
rassed in many respects in attempting to meet the de- 
mands upon it for munitions, supplies and equipment 
for our home defense and for those nations abroad that 
are struggling against the oppressor. 

This was emphasized during the past week in the 
meetings of two great national organizations—the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the American 
Society of Mechanical. Engineers. The latter meeting 
was characterized by an all-day symposium of the Rail- 
road Division, which went thoroughly into the problems 
involved in providing a sufficient supply of equipment 
to insure the effective operation of the railroads, which 
are generally recognized as in the very first line of 
defense. 

At the annual dinner of the society on the night before 
the Railroad Division met, Donald M. Nelson, execu- 
tive director of the Supply Priorities and Allocation 
Board, emphasized the necessity for conserving and 
making the best possible use of every ounce of material. 
The A. S. M. E. Railroad Division sessions, which were 
attended by outstanding leaders and authorities in the 
railway and railway supply fields, first surveyed the 
needs for equipment and then considered how the best 
possible use might be made of the available material 
and supplies to provide adequate equipment to meet 
next year’s demands. There was no question about the 
fact that a limited number of designs for freight cars 
must be used and that orders must be confined to exist- 
ing designs for both cars and locomotives, in order to 
facilitate production and permit effective budgeting of 
steel requirements. Everything must be done to make 
the most efficient and effective use of such facilities as 
are available for manufacturing and repairing equip- 
ment. Most of the railway. supply companies are also 








bending every effort and energy toward assisting in 
the manufacture of war materials and supplies, and such 
facilities as are still available for their normal opera- 
tions must be used to the very greatest possible ad- 
vantage. 

There is a shortage of materials, and this has slowed 
‘up the production of cars and locomotives and other 
railroad facilities. The railroads and the railroad supply 
manufacturers are doing everything they can to awaken 
the OPM authorities to their needs. Substitutes are 
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being resorted to, but as is also true in industry, mate- 
rials that may be available today, may be difficult or 
impossible to obtain tomorrow, so that in some cases, 
resort to substitutes is a good bit like a dog chasing his 
tail in a circle. The scrap pile, as a source of reclaim- 
able material, is coming in for new attention. 

In the last analysis, the fact that was driven home 
was that railroad men must keep their minds open and 
exercise their ingenuity to the limit to meet every 
emergency promptly and with resourcefulness. This is 





There is a justifiable satisfaction among railway 
men at their accomplishment in moving this fall’s 
peak loadings without difficulty. Those among 
them who at the beginning of the year took a con- 
servative view as to 1941 traffic demands, while 
federal and self-appointed “experts” were predict- 
ing a colossal car shortage by fall, likewise may be 
congratulated upon the proof of their foresight. 

There are aspects of this situation, however, 
which, to the reflective mind, are less reassuring. 
Among those who foresaw the likelihood of a peak 
of almost a million carloads this fall are some of 
the best-informed people in and around the railroad 
industry—and there are strong grounds for believ- 
ing that this million carloads would have come, too, 
except for one thing, namely, a phenomenal increase 
in truck traffic. 


If the railroads in October had had the same per- 
centage increase over 1940 as the trucks, they would 
have been called upon to handle 1,092,000 cars per 
week, on the average, during that month. As it 
was they handled only 922,884 cars in the high 
week and 894,739 cars in the low. 

Railroad merchandise loadings in October, 1941, 
were less than 1 per cent greater than in October, 
1940. It is highly improbable that 1.c.l. traffic avail- 
able for shipment did not increase by a much larger 
percentage than that, so the most reasonable con- 
clusion is that the trucks captured practically all 
of the increase. Miscellaneous traffic on the rail- 
roads—which, aside from merchandise, is the class 
in which truck competition is most severely felt— 
was 14.5 per cent greater in October, 1941, than in 
October, 1940, but truck traffic rose almost 20 
per cent. 

Average haul, average revenue per ton, and com- 
modity statistics all join to indicate that the rail- 
roads’ traffic increase is coming primarily from 
long-haul defense (including lend-lease) business 
and that the railroads are continuing to lose short- 
haul and “cream” traffic of the type which will still 
exist when hostilities cease. 

The belief exists in some railroad circles that the 
trucks’ expenses will overtake them, but truck ton- 
nage, and gross and net revenues, continue to in- 
crease. The trucks were on the “ragged edge” of 
the red ink in 1937, because of their unsound ex- 
pansion, but the Ex Parte 123 increases took care 
of that situation for them. 

When increases in operating costs come, it is the 












































Traffic Prospects — Short- Term vs. Long-Run 


railroads that first suffer from them. Undoubtedly 
the trucks will also face some increases in costs— 
but there appears no ground as yet for concluding 
that such increases as may reasonably be expected 
will impair their ability to take “cream” traffic on a 
profitable basis away from the railroads. 

It is quite possible that the railroads will be able 
to make increases in their rates, temporarily to off- 
set their increasing expenses, without benefiting 
their competitors to a greater extent than they 
themselves are benefited. It does, however, seem a 
safe conclusion that a horizontal increase in all 
rates (competitive as well as non-competitive) 
would not fail to divert to thé trucks a materially 
larger proportion of total traffic than they are now 
carrying. 

Many competent traffic men are persuaded that a 
downward adjustment of existing truck-competitive 
rates (for instance, such as that which has been 
under consideration in Eastern territory for many 
months) would produce more revenue (once the 
initial shock had passed) than higher rates on such 
traffic. Other traffic, of course, could and should 
yield a reasonable increase. A “horizontal” increase 
on everything has the merit of simplicity, but is not 
thereby necessarily most productive of maximum 
ultimate revenue. 

It should not be necessary to settle such questions 
as this largely on hunch or rhetoric or according to 
customary habits of thought. The factual data exist 
on which to arrive at a truly scientific determina- 
tion of the most profitable course—but such data 
need careful and disinterested study by skilled 
men. When more of the railroads are doing such 
analytical work on their traffic as set forth in the 
Railway Age.of October 11, page 586, October 18, 
page 614, and November 29, page 913, it will be 
possible to avoid determining courses of action on a 
more or less hit-or-miss basis. 

Railroad traffic will continue to show improve- 
ment so long as there are munitions to haul, but 
railroad men looking to the future cannot be satis- 
fied with such a short-range prospect. They are 
impelled to strive for policies which will assure the 
carriers of a reasonable share of post-war traffic— 
and to arrive at such policies a great deal of patient 
study is needed. While such study is in progress, 
due caution needs to be exercised that emergency 
steps taken with regard to the rate structure are 
not of a kind likely to cure asheadache at the ex- 
pense of the patient’s long-term: health. 
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no time to run along in the rut, even of good practices, 
but. each problem must be faced without prejudice and 
with a stubborn and optimistic belief that ways and 
means can be found to overcome it and do a better job. 

As was pointed out more than once in the A. S. M. E. 
Railroad Division meeting, this has already resulted in 
new practices and new approaches to problems that 
will probably be continued after the emergency is over 
and when there is a bountiful supply of materials and 
facilities. In° some instances it is more expensive to 
reclaim and conserve materials and equipment than 
would be justified under normal conditions, but this is 
necessary in the emergency. 

There seems to be no question but that the demands 
upon the railroads will be so heavy in the coming 
months that the percentage of cars and locomotives out 
of service for repairs must be drastically reduced, in 
spite of the excellent record that is already being made 
in this respect. This may require radical changes in the 
handling of the maintenance and repairs and the intro- 
duction of entirely new methods. That has already been 
done in some few instances, and it promises to chal- 
lenge every bit of ingenuity on the part of railroad men. 
Throughout the discussion at the A. S. M. E. meeting 
the evidence was strong that railroad men are facing 
the challenge with courage and with their eyes open. 


War Increases the 
Threat of Sabotage 


Prior to the coming of war to the United States, 
railway men, and especially those in charge of tracks, 
bridges and other important structures, were already 
feeling the pressure of increased responsibilities and 
_ demands of a routine nature arising out of more inten- 
sive operations. Now these officers have an additional 
and even graver responsibility thrust upon them—that 
of the protection of railway property, and especially 
that of a critical nature, against sabotage and other 
fifth-column activities. The free and uninterrupted 
movement of troops, munitions, ordnance and mate- 
rials entering into our vast and growing defense pro- 
duction is now paramount, not alone to the defense 
of our own shores, but, of even greater moment, to the 
early and complete consummation of the task of de- 
feating those who have attacked us and challenge our 
very existence. Every railroad man, from chief execu- 
tive officer to employee of lowest rank, must not now 
lose sight of this fact, and through appropriate means 
and alertness rise to the new challenge that has arisen 
on the home front. 

Less than two months ago, the words of a represen- 
tative of the Federal Bureau of Investigation before 
the convention of the American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association in Chicago, on the dangers of 
. Sabotage to the railways, fell largely on little-aroused 
ears. To some, his words even appeared to be just 
another “beating of the drums.” That this address was 
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not so inspired is testified to by the fact that it was 
made on the specific invitation of representatives of the 
association itself, and that it was not untimely is evi- 
denced adequately by the events of the last week. 

This address, made by E. P. Coffey, chief of the - 
technical laboratory of the Bureau, was abstracted. in 
the Railway Age of October 25, and warrants reread- 
ing in the light of current developments. Strategic 
bridges, rail terminals, tunnels and other key points on 
the railways should be guarded with the greatest dili- 
gence if war comes, Mr. Coffey said, and he urged that 
plans be completed at once, and that all attempts at 
sabotage, however insignificant or ineffective they might 
seem, be reported promptly to the F. B. I. 

War has now come, and has come from a country 
that, as evidenced by its treacherous assault upon our 
unsuspecting bases while peace negotiations were under 
way at its own behest, will withhold no effort to cripple 
our war efforts at home while seeking to cripple our 
fleet and our possessions in the Pacific. Such being the 
case, to undertake promptly any less than the precau- 
tions suggested by Mr. Coffey, if they have not already 
been undertaken and put into effect, would be to gamble 
with the safety and integrity of the railways in a period 
of greatest need, if not, indeed, to threaten the very 
safety of our country, which the railways have pledged 
themselves to serve adequately in its emergency. 

That the railways will not be caught napping is seem- 
ingly assured by at least general plans for the protection 
of their key structures, prepared largely during the last 
18 months and put into effect, at least partially, at the 
request of Ralph Budd, transportation commissioner of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense, with the first word of hostilities in the Pacific. 
Furthermore, as these comments are being written, 
railway executives of the country are meeting in Chi- 
cago to give detailed consideration to those measures 
that are most immediate to the adequate protection of 
their properties against any form of enemy action, and 
especially that “behind the lines.” 

In any consideration of measures to be taken, as put 
so aptly by Mr. Coffey, “the planning and installation 
of safeguards and patrol systems are not enough. They 
must be rigidly maintained and strictly enforced. Fre- 
quent checks and inspection become necessary.” Equally 
important is the matter of employee morale and alert- 
ness. In this latter regard, Mr. Coffey, addressing his 
audience as supervisory officers, urged that all railway 
employees be inspired to the importance of their new 
tasks, and that the same alertness and enthusiasm that 
is expected of. the men in the ranks must be ever evi- 
dent in their supervisory officers, or they will fail to 
inspire. In these latter words probably lies the greatest 
responsibility of railway supervisory officers in their 
present new task. Adequate plans have been made, such 
plans have been or will be put into effect as the need 
warrants, but every railroad employee, through the 
example of his superior officers must be inspired to the 
highest sense of loyalty and alertness in carrying them 
out rigidly, or they will fail. 




















The Illinois Central Two-Car Seif-Propelled Passenger Train 





Illinois Central Buys T'wo-Car 


Self-Propelled Train 


“Land O' Corn,” built by the American Car and 
Foundry Company, will operate between 


INCE the Illinois Central placed the “Illini” and 
S “Miss Lou,” Motorailers built by the American 
Car and Foundry Company, in service late last 
year, a two-car train of the same general design and 
construction has been built for this road by the same 
builder. This train, the “Land O’Corn,” will operate 
between Chicago and Waterloo, lowa. The two-car train 
is powered by three 225-hp. Waukesha Hesselman oil- 
burning engines, two on the leading car and one on the 
rear car, and is designed for a maximum speed of 82.7 
m. p. h. on level tangent track. The leading car is a 
coach with seats for 72 passengers; the rear car is a 
buffet coach which will seat 39 passengers and has ac- 
commodations for 16 persons in the dining section. 
Compared with the two single-car Motorailer units, the 
new train has a somewhat greater height from the rail 
to the top of the floor and from the floor to the ceiling. 
Provision has been made for the addition of a third 
car should it be required by future traffic demands. This 
car will be provided with one or two engines, depending 
upon the additional power needed to meet performance 
requirements. As in the present unit, all engines will be 
synchronized and controlled by the master controller 
located at the operating station at the front end of the 
forward car. 

The new train will operate on a schedule which will 
cover the distance of 274.9 miles in each direction in 
5 hr. 30 min., with 14 stops (including six flag stops). 
The speed will average 50 m. p. h. 

In decorating the interior of the train, various corn 
colors have been selected. Starting with the floor cov- 
ering, the linoleum is of rust jaspe Indian corn color for 
the aisle strip, with a deeper red for the inlay suggested 


‘Chicago and Waterloo, Iowa 





by the red kernels found in some ears of corn. The 
color of the linoleum under the seats is taken from the 
corn stalk. The heater box is based on a very dark 
shade of green found in large matured corn leaves. The 
upper part of the side walls is based on light green from 


‘the corn shucks, with a slight modification for that por- 


tion under the window capping. The ceiling color is 
taken from the yellow ears of corn, with the strips at 
the lights and the color of the curtains representing the 
brown shades of the corn tassel. The color of the up- 
holstery on the darker seats is based on the rust some- 
times found on the corn stalks, while the lighter colored 
seats are taken from the corn silk and tassel. Some 
artistic license was used in toning and modifying some 
of the colors in order to maintain harmony. 


Car Body Construction 


These cars are designed to the 100,000 Ib. buffing load 
required by railway mail service for trains with light 
weight at the rails between 125,000 and 300,000 Ib. The 
sides, roofs, vestibule ends and rear end are built with 
aluminum framing and sheathing. The principal mem- 
bers of the underframe and front end are of USS Cor- 
Ten steel. Rolled channel center sills extend from the 
end of the car through the bolsters and terminate at the 
first cross-bearer. ‘The side sills consist of two rolled 
angles which form a Z-section, and a rolled-angle sub 
sill. A combination of rolled and pressed Z-shapes, ex- 
tending from side sill to side sill and insulated from the 
car frame, provide three-point suspension for the horizon- 
tal-type engines mounted beneath the floor. Supports 
for other underframe equipment as well as the engines 
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are insulated to prevent transmission:of sound and vibra- 
tion to the car structure. : 

The side frame is of girder construction; the side sill 
forms the bottom chord, and an aluminum rolled Z side 
plate the top chord. Side posts are extruded aluminum 
box shapes. Belt rails are continuous bars reinforced 
between posts with an extruded aluminum shape. Win- 
dow headers are formed by an extruded aluminum shape 
riveted between posts. 

' The front end of the leading car is built up with steel 
plates and shapes formed to the front-end contour, and 
five windows insure full vision for the operator. 

The vestibule end of the leading car and both ends 
of the rear car consist of steel end sills, buffer beams, 
buffer wings, platform floors and end plates. The main 
end posts are rolled aluminum channels while the body 
and vestibule corner posts are pressed aluminum shapes. 

The arch roof consists of carlines and purlines which 
are extruded aluminum Z shapes. The roof sheets are 
aluminum riveted to the carlines, purlines and side plates, 
lapping toward the rear of the car. 

The floor is made up of a layer of 1 in. fir plywood 
laid on wood stringers which are-supported by steel floor 
beams. The floors, sides, ends and roofs of the cars 
are insulated with 2-in. light weight insulation faced on 
both sides with Sisalkraft paper. 

The inside finish includes %-in. tempered Presdwood 
for wainscoting, and aluminum for pier panels, frieze 











- tions and bulkheads are aluminum. 
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panels and end finish. An air duct runs the full length 
of the cars in the center of the ceiling, to the bottom of 
which is applied multi-vent ceiling panels. The head- 
lining on either side of this duct is aluminum. All parti- 
All joints are cov- 
ered with snap-on moldings. The flat ceilings over pas- 
sageways, toilets and the cab are made of %4-in. Plymetl 
with aluminum facing on one side. 


Car Body Equipment 


The car bodies are mounted on the trucks by means 
of a combination of cast-steel body and truck center 
plates having bonded Neoprene cushions which serve to 
isolate truck noises. No center pin is used with this 
construction, the car body being locked to the trucks by 
a combination retaining and anti-slewing device which 
engages integral flanges on the,truck bolsters. 

At the vestibule end of each car is a Tomlinson auto- 
matic radial coupler with integral draft spring and tail 
piece. The front end of the leading car is arranged for 


an emergency coupler, which is carried in a pocket back 
of the pilot, accessible through a door in the side skirt. 
The rear end of the rear car is equipped with a conven- 
tional coupler and spring-pocket type of draft gear. 
Both ends of the trailer and the rear end. of the lead- 
ing car are equipped with semi-elliptic upper buffing 
springs and standard Unifold flat top diaphragms. The 


ee 


The Lunch Counter, Looking Toward the Kitchen, at the Rear End of the Train—Dining Tables Are Shown in the Foreground 
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continuous closure between the two cars is the American 
Car and Foundry type. 

The steps on each side of the vestibule platform are 
retractable and are completely shrouded for weather pro- 
tection. The end doors, vestibule side doors, cab entrance 
door and service door are hollow metal steel. The 
toilet doors and locker doors are made of Plymetl with 
Galvannealed steel on both sides, and all edges are sealed. 

The stationary sash are of extruded aluminum. The 
side sash in the passenger compartments are dehydrated 
double-glazed with %¢-in. shatterproof sheet glass in- 
side and D. S. A. glass outside. 
removable for cleaning purposes. The toilet sash are 
single glazed with frosted D. S. A. glass. Curtains are 
used at all side windows, except those in the toilets. 

At the front end of the train the sash immediately in 
front of the operator is single glazed with 3%-in. shatter- 
proof plate glass and 4s equipped with a large size wind- 
shield wiper, a sun visor, and a blower-type defroster. 
The remaining front sash are double glazed with %-in: 
shatterproof glass inside and outside. 

The double seats, of tubular construction, are non- 
rotating with reclining backs of spring construction, rub- 
ber sliding seat cushions and rubber arm rests. They 
are equipped with single foot rests, ash trays, towel but- 
tons, ticket holders, and number plates. 

There are two toilets in each car, one for women and 
one for men. In each women’s toilet is a vanity shelf 
with a micarta top. Water is supplied to the toilet rooms 
from tanks under the floor by the air-pressure system. 
Each car has a water cooler and recessed drinking-cup 
cabinet. 

In the dining section there is a lunch counter which 
is made of stainless steel with tan-colored Gunn Lino 
top. In front of the counter are eight stools with auto- 
matic seat return. There are also two sections, each 
with two seats to accommodate four persons at a table 
with a Gunn Lino tan-colored top. 

In the kitchen there are a refrigerator, sink and drain 
board, lockers, drawers, vegetable bins, overhead lockers 
and garbage can all made of stainless steel. There is an 
open-top propane gas range and broiler, a full automatic 
non-attention nine-gallon water heater, and a. food 
warmer, both operating on propane gas. A two-cylinder 
fuel cabinet and cylinders for propane gas storage are 
carried under the car. 

Ceiling light fixtures with magnifying lenses are located 
along each side of the ceiling, one over each seat in the 
passenger compartment. Fixtures of the same type, 
similarly located but more closely spaced, are used in 
the dining section. The toilets and passageways are 
lighted by fixtures especially designed for that purpose. 
Two ceiling light fixtures with reflectors furnish light 
on each vestibule platform. ; 

On the front end of the leading car.is a non-glare head- 
light reflector with heavy-duty prefocused base socket, 
arranged for 12-volt 30-amp. bulb. The 12-volt current 
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is supplied by a dynamotor. The dimming of the head- 
light is effected by the use of resistors. 

An electrical signal system permits the conductor to 
signal the engineman from the platforms and the rear 
end, and the engineer to signal the conductor in either 
car. A chime signal in the kitchen is operated by push 
buttons located at the tables in the dining section. 


Air Conditioning 


Both cars are automatically heated, cooled, and ven- 
tilated by the American Car and Foundry all-weather 
air-conditioning system. During the summer time, the 
air is cooled by a 6%-ton refrigerating plant with the 
cooled conditioned air distributed to the car body by 
means of the Multi-vent overhead center ceiling panels. 
The air from the car is returned through side wall floor 
ducts to the all-weather unit, where it mixes with outside 
fresh filtered air before passing over the evaporator or 
cooling coils for distribution to the car. — 

During the heating season the air flow is automatically 
reversed so that the heated air is forced through the 
side-wall heater ducts to adjustable outlets located under 
each seat. The air returns through the overhead duct 
to the all-weather unit where it again mixes with a sup- 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Land O’Corn 


Leading Rear 
Car Car 
Overall Jength, Tents: i5 isa vie erwin se see 75-0 75-0 
Width over side posts, ft.-in. ............- 9-6% 9-61%4 
Height, rail to top of carline, ft.-in. ....... 12-6% 12-6% 
Height, rail to top of floor, ft.-in. ......... 3-10 3-10 
Height, floor to ceiling air duct, ft.-in...... 7-515/36 7-5%/16 
Light weight of body shell, Ib. ........... 29,800 29,000 
Light weight of finished car body on center 
RAPS OUI: 8, c's. 5.5 675 re St toils a Sie wreeiae eis hine> 69,480 63,130 
Weight of drive trucks, Ib. ............. (2) 28,080 (1) 14,140 
WV GiE OF ATAU: SUCK, ID: sisi bes cpa shares oS | ce eles ae (1) 12,720 
Total light weight on. rails, Ib. .......... 97,560 89,990 
Estimated weight of water, fuel, oil, crew, 
ORG, EDS: cvcivic ig bes Since clatste one Neti s diene ctatelnerets 4,070 5,650 
Total service weight on rails, lb. ......... 101,630 95,640 
Pagaenizer. TOG, (ies sie sect d sioceshie', veut. 6 a 13,300 7,410 





ply of outside fresh air for redistribution to the car. 
The all-weather system is entirely automatic, and the 
train crew are only required to turn one switch after 
which the inside temperatures are automatically main- 
tained regardless of outside weather conditions. The 
full range of the unit includes 12-kw. 125-volt electric 
heat and engine cooling-water radiation at the lowest 
outside temperatures. As the outside temperatures rise, 
the electric heaters first cut out, then the engine cooling- 
water radiation. When heat is not required ventilation 
only is provided until refrigeration is required at which 
time the humidity control also begins to function. 

Stand-by heat is furnished by outside current supply 
of 3-phase 60-cycle 220-volt current. This is also ther- 
mostatically controlled. 

Hot water is electrically supplied and water tanks, 
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back brake shoes, 30-in. single-wear rolled-steel wheels, 
and helical bolster and equalizer springs. Each truck is 
equipped with shock absorbers, two for lateral motion 
and two for vertical motion, and the front truck of the 
leading car has two additional shock absorbers to control 
nosing. 


The Power Plant and Transmission 


The power plant for these cars is an oil engine built 
by the Waukesha Motor Company, Waukesha, Wis., for 
the American Car and Foundry Company under license 
of the Hesselman Motor Company, Stockholm, Sweden. 
It develops 225 hp. at 1,800 r.p.m. While this engine 
is similar in many ways to the compression-ignition 
Diesel engine with its intake charge of air alone and its 
solid injection of fuel oil, it differs from the conventional 
Diesel engine in employing a positively timed electric 
ignition system supplied by a high-tension magneto. 
The substitution of spark ignition for high compression 
pressures and correspondingly high explosion pressures 
makes it possible to secure greater horsepower and 
greater flexibility from a given basic engine weight than 


Looking Toward the Operator's Station in the Leading Car is possible with a conventional high-pressure Diesel 


etc., are protected against freezing by an electric strip 
heater, thermostatically controlled, when the car is oper- 
The 125-volt d. c. power 


ating in revenue service. 
is supplied by auxiliary generators driven from each 


engine. 


There is a 1,500-watt 125-volt cab heater at the oper- 


ator’s station. 


The leading car is equipped with Westinghouse type 
SME single-end straight-air brake equipment with auto- 
matic emergency feature, and a manual lapping brake 
valve with deadman’s control, while the rear car has the 
type SME trailer-car brake equipment. 
wheel-type hand brake on the leading car and a staff- 
type hand brake on the rear car. 
there are two, and on the rear car one 15-cu.-ft. 125-volt 
motor-driven air compressor which furnish air for the 
brakes, controls for the power plants, and other air-oper- 


ated auxiliaries. 


Brakes 


Trucks 


There is also a 


On the leading car 


engine. 
The generators are mounted in line with the engines 
and are directly driven by two flexible couplings and a 





Pe 


One of the Four-Wheel Trucks—The Driving Shaft Passes Through 
the Bolster to the Gear Case on the Forward Axle 


The leading car has two driving trucks and the rear short connecting shaft. The generators include starting 
car one driving truck and one trailer truck. Each driving coils to permit them to be used as motors to start the 
truck has one driving axle, with gears and air-shift engines. 
cylinder for control of forward and reverse travel. 

The trucks. have General Steel Casting Corporation’s includes a direct-drive feature. It is manufactured by 
four-wheel, drop equalizer passenger-car truck frames the Twin Disc Clutch Company, Racine, Wis., and is 
with 7-ft. wheel base, Simplex -unit-cylinder clasp brake designed for these cars. A free-wheeling device is used 
equipment, Timken roller bearings, Diamond S steel- on the power take-off shaft to permit the car to drift 








The transmission is a hydraulic torque converter which 
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AC.Fallweather Air Conditioning 


ital Operates Between Chicago and Waterloo, Iowa 


freely without the retarding effect caused by engine drag 
when the engines are not driving the car. 

Car operation is controlled by a master controller 
which in the off position completely shuts off the fuel 
oil from the three engines. The first controller position 
allows the engines to remain at the idling speed of ap- 
proximately 800 r.p.m., which is then increased, in 
seven steps, to the maximum speed of the engines of 
1,800 r.p.m. Here the controller handle has a stop. 
When the stop is released and the handle moved to the 
next position, the speed of the engines drops to 800 
r. p.m. and the shift from hydraulic to mechanical drive 
is made automatically by an electro-pneumatic cylinder 
on the torque converter. From this point there are nine 
positions on the master controller in the mechanical drive 
through which the speed of the engines is increased to a 
maximum of 1,800. r. p.m. at a speed for the train of 
82.7 m. p. h. . 

Forward and reverse operations are accomplished by 
shifting a sliding clutch in each of the three drive axles. 
All axles are shifted simultaneously. 

A control station is located at the rear end of the 
trailer to permit movement of this car, when separated 
from the lead car, at a slow speed in the yards, shops, 
or enginehouses. 

Track-sanding equipment is arranged to supply sand 





Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the Illinois Central 
“Land O’Corn” 


Engines; fuel cabinet and 
cvlinders 

‘Radiator shutters 

Exhaust snubbers 


Controller (rear car) 


Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

Kysor Heater Co., Cadillac, Mich. 

Burgess essary Co., Madison, Wis. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Master controller; generators re Electric Company, Schenectady, 


tine 2 
Twin Disc Clutch Co., Racine, Wis. 
Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 
segs Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, 
a. 
American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel 
Spring Div., New York. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Ohio. 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 
Houde Engineering Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Air Brake Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
ee Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
‘a. 
General 


, Torque converter : 
Heat exchanger; radiators .. 
Track Frames. osinesags> Sy aK 


Truck springs 


Roller bearings Canton, 
Clasp brake equipment 
Shock absorbers 

Air brakes 


Air compressors Electric Company, Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 


a. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Parr Paint & Color Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Chicago. 
Fabreeka Products Co., Boston, Mass. 
Masonite Corp., Chicago. 
Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
yer oN Sales Corp., New York. 
rd Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Curtis Refrigerating Machine Co., St. Louis, 


Extruded aluminum 

Roof sealing compound 
Pigiiel aise ss cess KFewekar 
Pads and bushings ......... 
Presdwood 

Insulation 


Mounting insulators 
Air-conditioning controls . 


Freon compressors 


oO. 
Temperature regulator _ The Fulton-Syiphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cooling fans met A Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, 
ass. 
O. M. Edwards, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
O. M..Edwards, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. - 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
‘a 


Door steel 
es MEET ET Pee hee ° 


Luminator, Inc., Chicago. 

Saety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
ork. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Gunn Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 

Duke Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Light fixtures 


Lunch counter tops 

Food warmer ...+...+-.+++s 

Kitchen equipment; lunch 
counter; back ‘bar 

Basket racks; cab curtains; 
vestibule diaphragms; tail 
ates The Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Ca Ceeet Car Heating Co., Inc., Albany, 


Bell and bell ringer ; 
Front horn; i 


Stearnes Co., Chicago. 


American Locomotive Co., New York. 
electric-pneu- : 
matic control; pneumatic 
throttle control ........ ae bis! “cancun Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
a. 
Graham-White Sander Corp., Roanoke, Va. 
Armstrong Cork Co., caster, Pa. 
*. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Air sanders 
Floor covering, linoleum .... 
Paint 
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in front of all driving wheels when traveling in either 
direction by means of a foot-operated sander switch in 
the operator’s cab. In case of emergency brake applica- 
tion sand-is automatically supplied in front of the driving 
wheels when traveling in the forward direction only. 
Warning devices include a 45-Ib. locomotive type bell, a 
dual-tone horn and whistle valve on the front end of the 
leading car, and a horn controlled by a whistle valve on 
the rear end of the rear car. 

Each engine has two sections of water-cooling radia- 
tors arranged across the car to which water is supplied 
by a pump integral with the engine. The engine water 
temperature is regulated by an automatic thermostatically 
controlled radiator shutter and a water temperature reg- 
ulator. When the temperature of the engine cooling 
water reaches 188 deg.,. the shutters open and remain 
open until the temperature of the water drops to 180 deg. 
at which point the shutters close. The water temper- 
ature regulator is provided to further protect the engine, 
so that the engine jacket cooling water is by-passed 
around the radiators until the engines are warmed up. 
The water in the radiators is cooled by aluminum fans 
26 in. in diameter, one of which is driven by each engine. 
The engine cooling water also cools the torque-converter 
fluid by means of heat exchangers. 

All of the power and control equipment is located 
under the floor of the car. The hydraulic torque con- 
verter is bolted directly to the flywheel housing. The 
power is transmitted from the torque converter by means 
of a drive shaft, and of a propeller shaft having two 
universal joints to the drive axle. 


Electrical Equipment 


A 20-kw. 125-volt generator is driven by a propeller 
shaft from the timing-gear end of each engine crank- 
shaft. These generators furnish the necessary elec- 
tricity for the proper operation of the train, including the 
lighting, air conditioning, air compressor, battery charg- 
ing, engine starting and controls. Each generator on 
the leading car is connected to assume an assigned por- 
tion of the total electric load during normal operation. 
In the event one of the power plants is not in operation, 
the load ordinarily carried by the inactive generator is 
automatically assumed by the remaining generator that 
is in operation. In the event that the generator on the 
rear car is inactive, the current for the auxiliaries can 
be supplied from the leading car through a train con- 
nector. The generators have voltage regulators and mag- 
netic contactors. Each car is equipped with a 56-cell 
Exide Ironclad, type NV-13-D storage battery. 


Specific Rates of Pay 


Under New Set-up 


2 whereby the railroads must increase basic wage 
rates and grant vacations means, in terms of the 
individual employee, an increase of 76 cents per “day” 
for operating men and 80 cents for non-operating em- 
ployees, effective December 1. Increases September 1 to 
November 30 will be paid at the somewhat lower rates 
recommended in the original report of the Emergency 
Board, which the unions rejected. ' 
Just how the agreement will affect the pay checks of 
train and engine service employees is\shown in the ac- 


ol es mediation settlement announced on December 


‘companying tables of new and old wage rates. In apprais- 


ing the rates of road crews it should be remembered that 
employees on fast passenger and freight trains earn a 
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“day’s” wages in a few hours and may in the course of 
a day’s actual employment earn the equivalent of two or 
three basic day’s pay. Also conductors, assistant conduc- 
tors, baggagemen and brakemen in passenger service are 
guaranteed daily earnings minima 30 cents above the 
basic daily rate. Thus a passenger conductor in the East 
is guaranteed daily earnings of $8.70 under the new rates, 
while his new “daily rate’ is $8.40. 

In connection with the classes of locomotives for serv- 
ice on which various wage rates are quoted, it should be 
noted that, for reasons of reading economy, the extremes 
of the range of weights on drivers have been selected 
from the whole progression together with a “modal” 
class ;—i.e. the category in which there exists the great- 
est number of locomotives in service. To the table there 
should be added textually the basic daily wage rates of 
hostlers as follows: 


Old New 
SE ee 7 tern, 
Class East West South East West South 
MAA STRE FS eho on aces Sectatnsis 6.80 6.71 6.71 7.56 7.47 7.47 
WUSIOG okie Gini x hoes 6.12 6.07 6.07 6.88 6.83 6.83 
RVCIDERS ccgecc av ta sieees 5.51 5.51 5:51 6.27 6.27 6.27 


Of non-operating employees it may be stated that 
under the new rates a majority of railroads in the coun- 
try will pay shopmen a going rate of 95 cents or 96 
cents per hour, as compared with 85 cents and 86 cents 
heretofore. Since the shop craft strike of 1922 the stand- 
ard rate which existed practically on all roads through- 
out the United States prior thereto was broken down by 
reason of establishment of graded rates in some instances 
and variation in amount of increase granted during the 
succeeding years by the individual railroads. In many 
instances, however, more favorable working conditions 
balance less favorable wage rates and vice-versa. 

Unfortunately, definite wage rates cannot be set forth 
for the remaining classes of non-operating employees. 
Rates vary widely not only as among roads but as well 
among positions of the same class on the same road. All 
wage modifications starting with federal control of rail- 
roads in 1918 have been superimposed on the hetero- 
genous rates then obtaining except for establishment of 
minimum and maximum rates. Thus clerks in a given 
office receive varying rates of pay. There is no uni- 
formity. 

One large Eastern railroad had a total of 4,288 clerks 
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paid 350 separate individual monthly rates; another pays 
9,065 clerks on 255 different monthly rates and a third 
had 103 clerks on 64 separate monthly rates. On one of 
these lines the new monthly rates will range from $85 


to $350. 


Even section laborers doing the same type of work are 
paid under an imposing array of individual rates. Three 
large Eastern carriers show, for section laborers, respec- 








What the Wage Decision Means to Train-Service Employees 


Rates Effective New Rates Effective 
1937 ec, 1 
es 
South- South- 


* East West east East West east 
Wage rate per 150 mi.* 


Class of Service 











£- ~ 
Passenger Conductors ............ 7.64 7.58 7.64 8.40 8.34 8.40 
Asst. Passenger Conductors ....... 6.35 6.30 6.35 7.11 7.06 7.11 
DOGRAGONE | ob Se ecg kece vets déwes 5.66 5.62 5.66 6.42 6.38 6.42 
Baggagemen Class A** ........... 6.06 eed: - ave Ee j 
Baggagemen Class B** ........... Ra eee Tee S 
Baggagemen Class C** ........... GO tia Ske abe< seen 
Passenger Brakemen ............. 5.49 5.45 5.49 6.25 6.21 6.25 

Wage rate per 100 mi.7 

cr B coi = 
Freight Conductors (Through) ... 7.06 7.00 7.06 7.82 7.76 7.82 
Freight Conductors (Local) ....... 7.62 7.55 7.62 8.38 8.31 8.38 
Freight Brakemen (Through) ..... 5.64 5.59 5.64 6.40 6.35 6.40 
Freight Brakemen (Local) ........ 6.07 6.02 6.07 6.83 6.78 6.83 

Wage rate per 8-hr. Dayt re 
Yard Conductors ......... Moore 7.58 7.58 7.58 8.34 8.34 8.34 
Yard Brakemen (Helpers) ........ 7.06 7.06 7.06 7.82 7.82 7.82 
Switehtemiete © oc. ac cwideas 534s 5.51 .5.51 $.51 6.27 .6.27 6.27 
Card Retarder Operators ......... 8.38 8.38 8.38 9.14 9.14 9.14 


* If train-speed averages less than 20 m. p. h., the indicated payment is 
made for 7% hours’ service with overtime at straight time rates—no over- 
time being paid when av. speed exceeds 20 m. p. h, 

** Class A—handling dynamo or expfess or U. S. Mail. 
handling dynamo and express or mail; express and mail. 
handling dynamo, express and mail. 

ft If train-speed averages less than 12%4 m. p. h., the indicated payment 
is made for 8 hours’ service with overtime at time-and-one-half—no over- 
time being paid when av. speed exceeds 12% m. p. h. 

t Overtime at time-and-one-half. 


Class B— 
Class C— 





tively, 14, 13 and 18 individual and different hourly 
rates for sectionmen. Their new rates will range from 
47 to 63 cents, 52 to 73 cents and 49 to 69 cents per 
hour, respectively. It might be stated, however, that the 
average hourly rate in Eastern territory will be 57% 
cents, after the application of increase which became 
effective December 1, 1941. 








What the Wage Decision Means to Engine-Service Employees 























Engineers and Motormen Firemen* 
Rates Effective 1937 New Rates Effective Dec. 1 Rates Effective 1937 New Rates Effective Dec. 1 
Class of Service and Weight on poe A — -¥ ae \ — io —~ + -—~ 
Drivers of Locomotive East West Southeast East West Southeast East West Southeast East West Southeast 

Passenger—per 100 imi.** ' 

Less than 80,000 Ib. -.’....6. 0.00 7.06 7.00 "7.00 7.82 7.76 7.76 5.34 5.30 5.35 6.10 6.06 6.11 

140,000 Ib.-170,000 Ib. ...2....... 7.23 7.17 Ake 7.99 7.93 7.93 5.69 5.62 5.67 6.45 6.38 6.43 

More than 500,000 Ib. ..........- 7.92 7.85 7.85 8.68 8.61 8.61 6.29 6.18 6.23 7.05 6.94 6.99 

All: Mae s2 6c casera 5% Se eae 8.14 8.07 8.07 8.90 8.83 8.83 6.63 6.50 6.55 7.39 7.26 7.31 
Freight (Through)—per 100 mi. 

Less: thasy'S0,000 1D. 6 v.« co:e:eo-5 6% 7.79 742 7.72 8.55 8.48 8.48 5.82 5.79 5.84 6.58 6.55 6.60 

200,000 1b.-250,000 Ib. ........... 8.57 8.49 8.49 9.33 9.25 9.25 6.59 6.52 6.56 7.35 7.28 7.32 

More than 350,000 Ib. ........... 9.08 9.00 9.00 9.84 9.76 9.76 7.11 6.99 7.04 7.87 7.75 7.81 

Mallets over 275,000 Ib. ......... 9.86 9.77 9.77 10.62 10.53 10.53 7.44 7.30 7.35 8.20 8.06 8.11 
Freight (Local)—per 100 mi. 

Less than 80,000 Ib. .........+.- 8.31 8.24 8.24 9.07 9.00 9.00 6.22 6.19 6.24 6.98 6.95 7.00 

200,000 1b.-250, OPE sec div eevee 9.09 9.01 9.01 9.85 9.77 9.77 6.99 6.92 6.96 7.75 7.68 ~ 7.42 

More than 350,000 Ib. ........... 9.60 9.52 9.52 10.36 10.28 10.28 7.51 7.39 7.44 8.27 8.15 8.20 

Mallets over 275,000 Ib. ......... 10.38 10.29 10.29 11.14 11.05 11.05 7.84 7.70 7.75 8.60 8.46 8.51 
Yard—per 8-hr. dayt 

Less ‘than 140,000 Ib. ...:....--. 7.66 7.60 7.60 8.42 8.36 8.36 6.12 6.07 6.07 6.88 6.83 6,83 

200,000 Ib.-300,000 Ib. ........... 8.01 7.94 7.94 8.77 8.70 8.70 6.37 6.31 6.31 7.13 7.07 7.07 

More than 300,000 Ib. ...... ost. 8.18 8.11 8.11 8.94 8.87 8.87 6.55 6.47 6.47 7.31 7.23 7.23 

Mallets over SPIO IDs 3s erdie clone 9.08 9.00 9.00 9.84 9.76 9.76 7.58 7.43 7.43 8.34 8.19 8.19 





* Firemen on oil-burning locomotives receive a somewhat lower rate. 


locomotive class but progression upward is at a lesser degree. 


Helpers on electric locomotives receive the same rate for the lightest 


train-speed averages less than 20 m. p. h., the indicated payment is made for 5 hours’ service with overtime at straight time—no over- 


time being paid when av. speed exceeds 20 m. p. h. 


f train-speed averages less than 12%4 m. p. h., the indicated payment is made for 8 hours’ service with overtime at time-and-one-half—no 


overtime being paid when av. speed exceeds 12% m. p. h. 
t Overtime at time-and-one-half. 










EPORTING to President Roosevelt on the reargu- 
ment of the railway wage case and the mediation 
settlement thereof, the Emergency Board last week 

revealed that it had paved the way for agreement by in- 
forming the parties that the basis for settlement proposed 
by the Board would have the support of President Roose- 
velt and warning that the report on reargument would not 
change in any major way the recommendations of the 
original report. The Board’s final report to the Presi- 
dent was submitted December 5, the settlement having 
been previously outlined in the resume report sub- 
mitted on December 2, as noted in the Railway Age of 
December 6, page 956. 


Will Cost Class I Roads $311,771,000 a Year 


Authoritative railroad estimates now indicate that the 
settlement will cost Class I roads $311,771,000 a year— 
a figure which includes the cost of the wage increases, 
the vacations-with-pay arrangements, and the additional 
payroll taxes involved, but not the proposed Railway 
Express Agency and short-line settlements. Neither 
does it consider wage adjustments which might flow from 
the settlement to employees not directly involved. The 
comparable figure on cost to the Class I roads under the 
Board’s original recommendations would be $268,- 
137,000. 

The Board’s claim of Presidential support for its set- 
tlement proposals was embodied in a statement made to 
the parties at the final mediation session by Board Chair- 
man Wayne Lyman Morse, dean of the law school, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Before submitting the Board’s sug- 
gestions for the settlement, Mr. Morse, as quoted in the 
December 5 report, said in part: “I think I shall tell you, 
although we shall not at this time discuss the details . . . 
that so far as the reargument phase of the case is con- 
cerned, the Board has not changed in any major part, or 
any major way, the conclusions which it reached in the 
Chicago case. There are certain minor modifications of 
that report that the Board will state to the President, 
but that is now pretty much a matter of a historical re- 
port, and one that should be made to the President in 
order to keep the record clear. 

“The second part of the report is what is of vital im- 
portance to you parties now; namely, that part which 
sets forth the principles which this Board feels should 
be incorporated in a mediation agreement, and those 
principles which will be released by the White House 
after the President has had time to study the principles 
in detail, although he has been informed this afternoon 
as to their chief characteristics, and I am at liberty to 
say that there is every reason for believing that the 
President will tell the parties after further study of those 
suggestions, that he believes that those principles and 
those suggestions are the ones which should constitute 
a mediation settlement of this case.” 

Then Mr. Morse proceeded to present the terms of 
what became the mediation settlement, which was ac- 
cepted on the spot by management representatives and 
by those labor leaders who had authority to commit their 


Mediating Is Not Fact-Finding 


Emergency Board wants that. understood by all who read 
its report on the wage-case settlement 
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organizations. The settlement with other labor organ- 
izations did not become final until the agreement was 
ratified later in the week at general-chairmen meetings 
in Chicago. Provisions of the mediation agreement were 
outlined in detail in the aforementioned issue of Decem- 
ber 6. 

Briefly, the operating employees got retroactive in- 
creases for the period from September 1 until December 
1 at the 7% per cent rate as originally recommended ; 
but as of December 1 that basis was superseded by an 
increase of 914 cents per hour. The non-operating em- 
ployees likewise got their September 1-December 1 retro- 


- active pay on the basis originally recommended—nine 


cents per hour; while as of December 1 this was in- 
creased to 10 cents.per hour. Also, the non-ops got more 
liberal vacation arrangements. The settlement which the 
Express Agency refused to accept would give its em- 
ployees the same increase as that given the railroad non- 
operating employees ; while employees of short lines rep- 
resented by the carrier joint conference committees would 
get the same increases as Class I road employees. With 
respect to employees of the remaining 18 short lines, 
the mediation report suggested that their wages should 
be increased also. All increases are increases in basic 
rates. 


page document which reproduced the resume report and 
covered the rehearing and the mediation settlement sep- 
arately; also, it commented on “the dual role of the 
Emergency Board as a fact-finding tribunal and as a 
board of mediation.” Members of the Board in addi- 
tion to Chairman Morse are Thomas Reed Powell, pro- 
fessor of law, Harvard Law School; James Cummings 
Bonbright, professor of finance, Columbia University; 
Joseph Henry Willits, director for social science, Rocke- 
feller Foundation ; and Huston Thompson, Washington, 
D. C., attorney. 

The Board is continuing to work with the parties on 
the writing of the formal wage contracts and agreements 
covering the vacations with pay awarded the non-operat- 
ing employees. 


Disagreement Over Express Agency Wages 


Meanwhile President Roosevelt said at his Decembet 
5 press conference that he understood that the refusal 
of the Railway Express Agency to accept the Board’s 
suggestion for the mediation settlement was being dis- 
cussed by representatives of labor and the owners of 
R. E. A. In the latter connection, the President pointed 
out that the Express Agency is owned by the railroads. 
Mr. Roosevelt was replying to a question asking whether 
he intended following the Emergency-Board suggestion 
that he request R. E. A. to settle with its employees on 
the basis of the 10-cents-per-hour. increase which was 
accepted by the railroads for their own non-operating 
employees. Mr. Roosevelt was also asked if he thought 
that R. E. A. should go along because of the fact that 
its owners (the railroads) had settled. He replied that 
he had no thought on the matter, and repeated what he 
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The Board’s final report to the President was a 21-. 
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had previously said about discussions between R. E. A. 
owners and the labor representatives. 

In its letter of transmittal which accompanied the 
December 5 report, the Emergency Board told the Presi- 
dent that “it is not unlikely that if the Railway Express 
Agency persists in its refusal to join in the mediation 
settlement, there will be some strikes called upon its 
properties.” [The subsequent -settlement of the wage 
controversy between the unions and the Express Agency 
is reported elsewhere in these pages. ] 

Throughout its final report the Board was careful to 
stress the difference between its role as an Emergency 
Board sitting in the reargument proceeding and its func- 
tions as a mediation agency assisting the parties to reach 
a settlement. First, in the letter of transmittal it sug- 
gested that the President would note that “the Board 
was not moved by anything which was said during re- 
argument to modify in any material way the major recom- 
mendations contained in its report of November 5, 1941.” 
Moreover, even in the mediation proceedings, the Board 
did not make its suggestions for the settlement “until it 
was thoroughly satisfied that there had been a complete 
meeting of minds as to the major provisions which should 
be contained in a mediation agreement.” 


“Disappointment and Concern” Over Labor’s Action 


Opening its report with a statement of labor’s objec- 
tions to the original report, the Board recognized that 
under the terms of the Railway Labor Act the employees 
“have the legal right to refuse to accept a report of an 
emergency board, and therefore to resort to strike action 
in an attempt to secure for themselves economic benefits 
to which they think they are entitled.” After saying 
that “in fairness to railway employees,” the Board went 
on “in equal fairness to the carriers” to say that “it has 
been generally assumed, inasmuch as the Railway 
Labor Act was principally sponsored through Con- 
gress by railway labor, that the employees would 
follow and abide by the results obtained from the 
use of the peaceful procedures provided for in that 
act.” ‘ 

Thus, as the Board put it,.“great surprise, disappoint- 
ment, and concern were expressed throughout the 
country when it was learned that labor had rejected 
the November 5 report as a basis of averting the 
threatened strike.” 

Next the report referred to the Board’s November 5 
adjournment, “subject to further call by the President” ; 
and to Mr. Roosevelt’s decision to reconvene the Board 
after the series of White House conferences and direct- 
negotiation attempts had failed to promise a settlement. 
In the November 27 conference with the President, the 
report said, the Board explained to Mr. Roosevelt that 
it might hear the rearguments and submit a supplemental 
report based on the record, or it might offer its services 
to the parties as a mediating body. The President ap- 
proved that procedure, authorizing the Board to offer 
the parties the opportunity to enter into the mediation 
negotiations in addition to rearguing the case on the 
merits, 

That the Board did not care too much for the mediator 
role is indicated in the report by the following statement : 
‘So different is the role of mediator from that of a fact- 
finding and quasi-judicial tribunal that the former role 
might best have been taken by new actors had there been 
time in which to prepare a new script for the new play. 
Unhappily, this was not the case. The parties knew that, 
if mediation were to succeed in averting a strike, it would 
have to begin immediately and conclude in a very few 
days. No strangers to the facts of the controversy could 


* 
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have been of great assistance in such a crisis. For this 
reason, the members of the Emergency Board consented 
to act as mediators notwithstanding their awareness that 
persons unfamiliar with the procedural situation might 
charge them with being willing to put themselves in a 
position calling for a compromise of principle. The mem- 
bers felt that such personal considerations should not 
move them to refuse to offer their services as an aid to 
the parties in coming to an agreement.” 

Previously the Board had explained at some length the 
difference between mediation and reargument-and-re- 
consideration—lest the outcome “create the false impres- 
sion that the results of the mediation agreement reflect 
our own considered judgment of the equities and that, 
to this extent, we have, in effect, reversed our original 
recommendations.” In submitting the original report, 
the Board went on, it was acting as a quasi-judicial 
body, called upon to weigh the pleadings, evidence and 
arguments and present a report on the basis of the 
record. It added: 


“In the light of these functions of a quasi-judicial 
body. we did not and do not believe that we should 
modify our recommendations, in any material respect, 
under pressure from either party that a modification 
must be made in order to buy a peaceful settlement.” 


On the other hand, “public officers, when called upon 
by parties to help them settle a controversy by the pro- 
cess of mediation, cannot ignore the acceptability of 
any proposed settlement to the particular party which 
has the greatest economic power to enforce its demands 
in a labor dispute.” That is to say, as the Board also 
put it, that “in mediation the object is to aid the parties 
in settling a dispute on the basis of compromise and the 
equities of the settlement, from the standpoint of the 
independent judgment of a quasi-judicial body cease 
to become the sole criterion.” The Board did not in- 
tend to imply by the foregoing that its mediator role 
was a “purely -passive one.” While in much of that 
work it was acting “as mere messengers between the 
parties,” it did make suggestions; and “both parties ap- 
preciated that there might come a point where our sug- 
gestions might have behind them such weight in the 
public mind that to disregard them further might sub- 
ject the parties to a public condemnation that could not 
be compensated for in terms of dollars.” Nevertheless, 
the Board insisted that “the fact remains that the 
agreement finally reached, even though as a formal 
matter it was done on the Board’s last-minute sug- 
gestions, was an agreement reflecting a resultant of 
forces playing on the two parties and not a settlement 
reflecting what the Board did or would recommend in 
a judicial capacity.” 


Labor Presented "No New Evidence” 


The latter was borne out by that section of the report 
covering the rehearing or reargument proceeding. There, 
the Board said, “counsel for the employees failed to 
present any new evidence”; but repeated the arguments 
presented at the original hearing in Chicago and 
“claimed that the recommendations by the Board were 
inconsistent with its findings.” Also, labor counsel 
“stressed the dissatisfaction of the employees with the 
recommendations, threatened to enforce their demands 
by striking, and reiterated that the Board’s report had 
failed to win the approval of the President.” Because 
“the threat of a strike did not influence the Board’s 
judgment on matters of equity,” this section of the report 
went on to affirm the major recommendations of its 
original report, saying that the wage increases there 
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called for “are still regarded by us as entirely reasonable 
in the light of the record.” At the same time the Board, 
as it did in the original report, warned of the inflation 
threat unless the country adopts. “a comprehensive plan 
in regard to wages, profits, and prices of both agricul- 
tural and industrial commodities.” As for its reeommen- 
dation that the wage increases should be temporary, the 
Board recalled that labor preferred it that way when it 
agreed to the 1932 deductions; and “if the principle was 
sound then, it is no less sound today.” 

The Board did find, however, that the employees had 


made a case for altering the original report “on two . 


points of minor significance.” One of those alterations 
would provide for a minimum increase for certain lower 
paid operating employees. The “inequality in the recom- 
mendations” in that connection “grew out of the failure 
of the operating employees to argue for a minimum wage 
increase.” The other alteration would stipulate that the 
recommendation that the increases should be temporary 
should not have the effect of freezing wages until the 
end of next year. It was stated on reargument that the 
effect of the December 31, 1942, termination date would 
be to prevent a change prior to that date. That recom- 
mendation, said the Board, “was with the object of facil- 
itating reconsideration and not of impeding or postpon- 
ing it; it should not have been construed as a prohibition 
against change upward prior to the terminating date.” 
The remainder of the report covers the mediation agree- 
ment, setting forth in detail the terms of that settlement. 


The Board’s above-noted confidence that its sugges-. 


tions for a mediation settlement would win the support 
of President Roosevelt reflected a different White House 
attitude from that which the original report ‘encountered. 


As reported in the foregoing, the Board called attention — 


to how labor had reiterated in the reargument that. the 
report “had failed to win the approval of the President.” 
As George M. Harrison, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, had put it, the President released the 
original report without comment; and that was “signifi- 
cant” to Mr. Harrison. 

It is understood that when the Board brought its orig- 
inal report to-the White House, Mr. Roosevelt told the 
members that they had done a good job. He is reported 
to have appraised the recommendations as a settlement 
proposal which would provide increased wages for the 
employees without imposing undue burdens on the car- 
riers. The failure of the President to ask labor to accept 
the original report or to lead in an undertaking to 
mobilize public opinion behind that report has been cited 
as a development which marked the breakdown of the 
theory of the Railway Labor Act. Another curious 
phase of the White House conferences was the Presi- 
dent’s seeming lack of interest in seeing members of the 
Carriers’ Joint Conference Committee which had power 
of attorney to settle the wage controversy, while at the 
same time the conferees from the labor side were the men 
with similar authority. Throughout the series of White 
House meetings the railroads were represented by J. J. 
Pelley and R. V. Fletcher, president and vice-president 
and general counsel, respectively, of the Association of 
American Railroads. Yet the A. A. R: has ever been 
careful to point out that it has no jurisdiction over wage 
matters. 

As was to be expected the mediation settlement was 
hailed in Congress as an example of the way wage con- 
troversies should be settled. Senator Bunker, Democrat 
of Nevada, spoke briefly on December 4 to suggest that 
“it can be said to the credit of railroad labor that they 
have lighted the way and set a noble example in the 
negotiation of disputes.” Continuing, Senator Bunker 
felt that he “must call attention to the astute and diplo- 
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matic manner in which this very delicate question was 
settled”; and that he must pay his respects “to those 
who took part in the negotiations for the patience they 
have shown, to the men for the devotion to their jobs, 
and to American railroad labor generally for its devotion 
to the nation.” 


Car-Building Program 
Declined in November 


EW freight car deliveries for domestic service 
N during the month of November by carbuilders 
(railroad company shops excluded) _ totalled 

5,984 units, a decrease of 636 cars as compared with the 
preceding month of October. Deliveries during the 
month averaged 41.8 per cent of monthly rated operating 
capacity and fell short by 10,016 cars of the number 
originally planned for November delivery under the 
industry’s program of last May which called for con- 
struction of 6,500 cars in May and thereafter a gradual 
expansion of operations to 17,000 cars in December. 

New orders received by the carbuilders during No- 
vember totalled 1,955 cars. Thus during the past four 
months of dwindling purchases, August-November in- 
clusive, orders for 6,401 cars have been received, or but 
45 per cent of one month’s rated capacity output. Back- 
log of orders as of November 30 continued large, total- 
ling 54,142 cars, or the equivalent of more than nine 
months’ production at the November delivery rate. 

The chief decreases in deliveries last month took place 
in two plants of a leading builder, in which production 
declined from 462 and 417 cars in October to 99 and 
190 cars, respectively, in November. Chief cause of the 
limited freight car output, of course, remains the con- 
tinued inability of the industry to fill its steel require- 
ments. 





‘Domestic Freight Car Deliveries Compared with Orders and 
Planned Production 


Data Covers Car Builders Only 
January, 1940 to November, 1941 








Deliveries ae 
—, : ss in 
sna Percent Planned Produc- 
of Esti- tion 
Rated mated (Planned Backlog 
: Operating Produc- Production of 
Orders apacity tion Less Unfilled 
1940 Placed Number (A) (B) Deliveries) Orders 
anuary ..... 197 5,084 35.6 yee as 20,229 
oat are 166 5,142 36.0 ARE auch 15,253 
O55 bee's 1,404 6,548 45.8 ros site 10,109 
ST ee 792 ,400 37.8 ,901 
ee a eee 2,212 3,061 21.4 4,752 
MMT os wach orth 4,329 1,478 10.3 8,603 
PONG 25 a otis 5,766 1,543 10.8 12,826 
August: os... 4,024 2,356 16.5 Pekan Anau 14,500 
September ... 8,543 2,844 19.9 ee bie od 20,746 
October ..... 8,674 3,586 25.1 nea Bee? 25,947 
November ... 7,012 3,981 27.8 saa eee 30,362 
December ... 5,476 4,293 30.0 scare Seats 34,205 
Total, 1940 .. 48,595 45,316 26.4 
1941 
eee Swaie.s 6,299 4,993 34.9 oF 34,384 
ebruary 2,728 4,05 28.4 pie 32,991 
March. oie 9,440 4,987 34.9 =. 37,359 
Oe ea ee 12,478 5,300 37.1 eae ee 44,707 
BW as pe cs 19,513 4,670 32.7 6,500 1,830 59,104 
ero 15,341 5,130 35.2 7,500 ,370 69,355 
fay Bear ee 6,449 5,467 38.2 10,000 4,533 330 
August ..... 3,145 3,856 27.0 12,000 8,144 69,307 
September ... 600 5,044 35.3 14,000 8,956 65,230 
October ..... 791 6,620 46.2 15,000 8.380 57.193 
November ... 1,955 5,984 41.8 16,000 10,016 54,142 





Total, eleven 
mos. 1941.. 78,739 56,108 35.7 





(A) Based upon monthly rated operating capacity for. all builders of 
14,300 cars. A 

(B) Based on carbuilders’ given for increased production effective May, 
1941, Planned production called for deliveries during December of 17,000 
cars. 

Source: American Railway Car Institute. 
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Looking West at 
the North Con- 
duit Avenue 
Bridge, Under 
Which Is Located 
the New Pas- 
senger Station. 
Building at Ex- 
treme Right Is 
Part of Race 
Track Enclosure 
















Attractive Structures Feature. 
This Grade Separation 


Notable aspects of elimination project on Long Island include 
the use of granite facing stones on bridge substructures 
and glass-block “turrets” in stairway enclosures 


features are incorporated in the structures that 

were built in connection with a recently-completed 
grade-crossing elimination project at Aqueduct, Queens 
county, Long Island, N. Y., on the electrified part of 
the Long Island Railroad, a subsidiary of the Pennsyl- 
vania. These include the use of granite facing stones 
on the concrete abutments, wing walls and piers of some 
of the grade-separation structures, and the novel effect 
obtained by the use of glass blocks in the construction 
of turret-like projections in the roofs of enclosed stair- 
ways leading to high-level platforms at a passenger sta- 
tion that was constructed as part of the project. In- 
cidentally, this undertaking, which entailed an expendi- 
ture of about $2,200,000, was the first large-scale grade- 
cro sing elimination project to be completed in New 
York City under the terms of the state constitutional 
amendment that was passed in November, 1938, reduc- 
ing the participation of the railroads in the cost of. such 
projects to a maximum of 15 per cent of the total outlay. 


A NUMBER of unusual and attractive architectural 


Location 


This project is located on the four-track Rockaway 
Beach branch line of the Long Island, which extends 
in a southerly direction from a connection with the main 
line at Rego Park, crossing Jamaica Bay and connecting 
at its southerly end with the Far Rockaway branch. It 
has a total length of about ten miles and, like other com- 
ponent lines of the Long Island, its principal function is 
the handling of commuter traffic to and from Manhattan. 
Operation is by third rail. 






. 


Prior to the recent grade-elimination program, there 
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were no grade crossings remaining on this line except 
in the vicinity of a point known as Aqueduct. Directly 
at the Aqueduct station the tracks were crossed at grade 
by Old South road. A half mile north of this crossing 
there were two other grade crossings within 600 ft. of 
each other, one at Church street and the other at Center- 
ville avenue. These were diagonal crossings and inter- 
sected each other a short distance west of the tracks. In 
the vicinity of Aqueduct the tracks were spanned by an 
overpass, which carried a thoroughfare known as the 
Sunrise highway. . 

The amount of- local commuter business originating at 
Aqueduct is not large, but at this point there is a horse- 
racing track located directly adjacent to the railroad’s 
property on the east side of the tracks, and during the 
racing season a considerable volume of business is 
handled from and to New York because of this attrac- 
tion. Hence, the presence of the race track imparts the 
necessity of providing passenger-handling facilities, par- 
ticularly platforms, that are somewhat larger in size than 
would be required by the small volume of local com- 
muter business that is handled at this point. 

For some years there had been a pressing need from 
the standpoint of the highway users for eliminating the 
grade crossings in the vicinity of Aqueduct. Also, a 
system of vehicular parkways was being constructed at 
the westerly end of Long Island, and it was planned to 
incorporate Sunrise highway into this system, in which 
event the overpass at Aqueduct would be inadequate to 
handle the resulting larger volume of traffic. An order 
for the elimination of the crossings in the vicinity of 
Aqueduct had been issued by the New York State Tran- 
sit Commission some years ago, but owing to a lack of 






















funds nothing was done until passage of the constitu- 
tional amendment mentioned previously, and the enabling 
act which followed. This legislation provided that a 
fund of $50,000,000 be set aside for the purpose of 
financing grade-crossing elimination projects in New 
York City. 

To eliminate the grade crossings in the vicinity of 
Aqueduct, the railroad tracks were elevated for a dis- 
tance of about 7,200 ft. on an earth embankment having 
a maximum height of about 20 ft., and highway sub- 
ways were constructed at strategic points. Also, at the 
location where the Sunrise highway was formerly car- 
ried over the tracks on an overpass, a subway was pro- 
vided to carry the new parkway, known as Southern 
Parkway. In addition a new passenger station was con- 
structed. 

Including the Southern Parkway structure, five high- 
way underpasses were constructed as part of this project. 
Two of them are located in close proximity to the sub- 
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View From North Conduit Avenue on the West Side of Tracks, 
Showing a Corner of the Station and the Stairway Enclosure With 
Its Glass-Block “Turrets” 
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way carrying Southern Parkway, one on each side. The 
streets carried by these two underpasses serve as local 
service roads for the parkway. That on the south side 
of the latter is known as South Conduit avenue, while 
that on the north side occupies the former site of Old 
South road and is known as North Conduit avenue. 
Located directly on the north side of the latter street 
and under an extension of the railroad bridge spanning 
this street is the new passenger station, with an enclosed 
stairway on each side of the tracks leading up to a 
passenger platform at the upper level. 

The other two grade crossings within the limits of the 
project, namely at Church street and Centerville avenue, 
were closed, and underpasses to carry the traffic formerly 
handled at these crossings were constructed at two new 
locations in the same vicinity. One of these under- 
passes is at Pitkin avenue and the other is on the loca- 
tion of Linden boulevard, neither of which had previ- 
ously been a through street. At Linden boulevard the 
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crossing is made at right angles, while that at Pitkin 
avenue is on a slight skew. At all of the other three 
locations the crossings are made on skew angles of 
about 40 deg. 












Details of Bridges 


From a structural standpoint the five railroad bridges 
that were constructed in connection with this project 
generally follow conventional practice. They are of 
through plate-girder construction on concrete abutments 
and footings, and the floor systems and girders are en- 
cased in concrete. At Pitkin avenue and Linden boule- 
vard the underpasses each provide a roadway and two 
15-ft. sidewalks, the roadway being 50 ft. wide at Linden 
boulevard and 40 ft. in width at Pitkin avenue. The 
girders in these structures are continuous over bents 
of structural steel columns at the curb lines. An in- 
teresting detail of these bridges, which is incorporated 
also in the other three bridges, is the provision of a 
pilaster in such a location at each end of the bridge seat 
of each abutment that it obscures from view the end of 
the outside girder and its bearing shoe. In both the 
Linden boulevard and Pitkin avenue structures the 
abutments are of the straight type. 

The structures in the vicinity of the Aqueduct station, 
including the three underpasses and the station, are 
located in close proximity to, each other, and, because 
of their attractive architectural features, they present 4 
pleasing and impressive group: . The central element of 
this group is the Southern Parkway bridge, a two-span 
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Looking Across the Tracks at the Southerly End of the Eastbound 
Platform 


structure, which provides a 34-ft. three-lane highway 
under each span. Measured parallel with the tracks, the 
southerly span is 58 ft. 5 in. long between bearings, 
while the northerly span is 65 ft. 8 in. in length. The 
center support for the girders consists of a line of five 
structural steel columns, each with a circular concrete 
encaseinent five feet in diameter. At the bases of the 
columns there is a concrete center island or collision wall 
which is about 4 ft. wide and about 3% ft. high. The 
South Conduit avenue structure, immediately south of 
the Southern Parkway bridge, has a single span, meas- 
uring 75 ft. 814 in. between bearings and providing a 
40-ft..roadway with a 10-ft. sidewalk on the south side 
and a 3-ft. walk on the north side. 

Since it extends over the new station as well as over 
North Conduit avenue, the bridge at the latter location 
is much longer than the others, its overall length, meas- 
ured along the center line, being about 150 ft. This is 
a multiple-span structure supported on concrete abut- 
ments at the ends and by structural steel columns at 
intermediate points. The extreme southerly span in this 


structure is occupied by North Conduit avenue. This 


span is 75 ft. long between bearings measured parallel 
with the tracks, and extends over a 40-ft. roadway 
flanked by a 3-ft. sidewalk on the south side and a 15-ft. 
walk on the north side. The southerly abutment and 
the first line of intermediate columns at this end are on 
a skew, but the other lines of columns and the northerly 
abutment are placed at right angles with the tracks, the 
object being to permit the station to be laid out on rec- 
tangular lines. Owing to the presence of the station 


The Massive Lines and Granite Facing of the Abutments Contribute Much to the Appearance of the Southern Parkway (Right) and South 
Conduit Avenue Underpasses 


. 
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under this structure, the only supporting columns that 
are exposed to view from outside the station are those 
in the skewed bent and the two end columns in the 
adjoining bent. 

All these exposed columns have circular concrete en- 
casements 4.5 ft. in diameter. 


Features of Substructures 


The southerly abutment of the North Conduit avenue 
bridge and all the abutments in the Southern Parkway 
and South Conduit avenue bridges are of the U type and 
all of them are designed along massive lines, with pilas- 
ters to obscure the ends of the steel work. The North 
Conduit avenue and Southern Parkway bridges are sep- 
arated by about 250 ft. of embankment, but the distance 
between the near ends of the Southern Parkway and 
South Conduit avenue structures is only about 100 ft., 
with the result that the adjacent abutments of these 
bridges have common wing walls. 

A striking effect was achieved in the latter two struc- 
tures by facing the wing walls, parts of the abutments, 
and the center columns in the Southern Parkway bridge 
with granite stones, securely anchored to the underlying 
concrete. For this purpose dimension stone was used 
at corners, for the copings and on the columns, while un- 
finished cut stone in random sizes was used to cover 
intermediate areas on the wing walls. For the most 
part, the surface of the dimension stone is course-pointed 
but such areas as chamfered corners and coping washes 
have a fine-point finish. The only exposed concrete sur- 
faces that are not covered with granite are the faces of 
the abutments, and these are painted with Portland 
Cement paint. Through the use of the granite facing in 
these bridges and by designing the substructures along 
massive lines, employing pilasters and battered surfaces 
to good effect, a striking appearance was achieved. 

In the North Conduit avenue structure, where the 
southerly abutment is the only one exposed to view, this 
abutment, its wing: walls and the column encasements 
are designed with the same lines as in the two bridges 
described above, although the granite facing was not 
applied on this structure. A highly pleasing effect was 
obtained in this bridge by introducing horizontal decora- 
tive grooves at the tops of the abutment pilasters, at the 
outer ends of the wing walls and at the tops of the 
column encasements. Other decorative features of this 
structure include precast concrete copings on the wing 
walls, and vertical V grooves in the faces of the wing 
walls and the abutment. Also, the tops of the wing walls 
of this bridge, as well as those of the other two struc- 











tures in the Aqueduct Station group, are each con- 
structed on a vertical curve, convex upward, with a 
radius of 224 ft. 

The new passenger station at Aqueduct is so arranged 
that the stairways leading up to the passenger platforms 
can be reached either from the station interior or directly 
from the street. In floor plan the station is arranged 
somewhat in the form of a cross, with the two lateral 
wings containing the passages leading to the stairways. 
The front wing, jutting out toward North Conduit ave- 
nue, and the central area are occupied by the waiting 
room, while the rear wing contains the toilet facilities. 
The main entrance is located in the facade of the front 
wing. In over-all dimensions, the structure is 79 ft. 
wide, measured at right angles to the tracks, and 81 ft: 
4 in. long. Between the facade of the station and the 
curb line of North Conduit avenue, the space under the 
bridge is paved to serve as an esplanade. 

The station has reinforced concrete foundations and 
walls and for the most part the roof structure consists of 
steel beams covered with a Ferrobord roof on 34 in. of 
insulation. However, those portions of the lateral wings 
that contain the passages leading to the stairways have 
roofs of reinforced concrete. For decorative. purposes 
on the station exterior, horizontal grooves were intro- 
-duced at the building corners and on both sides of some 
of the windows, thereby bringing its appearance into 
harmony with that of the bridge substructure. In the 
waiting room, the floor has a cement finish and the walls 
and ceilings are of plaster except that there is a glazed 
tile wainscoting 44 in. high. In the toilet rooms the 
floors and the walls are of tile. In all respects the 
station interior embodies the latest in modern materials, 
fixtures and appointments. 

The stairways leading up to the platform level com- 
prise the outstanding feature of the station. These are 
totally enclosed and are almost entirely of reinforced con- 
crete construction, including the steps, the side walls and 
the roofs. As mentioned previously, the unusual feature 
of these elements of the station layout is the roof con- 
struction. In each stairway, the roof rises in three suc- 
cessive setbacks or “steps,” the sections of the roof be- 
tween the steps being horizontal. The height of each 
step is about six feet, while the length of the horizontal 
sections is 15 ft. The outer end of each step is curved 
about a. vertical axis on a radius of 5 ft. 9 in., and at 
each of these locations there is a curved panel or window 
of glass blocks 4 ft. 8 in. in height. For this purpose 
radial glass blocks, 734 in. by 734 in. in size, were used. 
This feature of the construction imparts a decidedly 
modernistic aspect to the station and contributes mate- 
rially to its attractive appearance. When viewed directly 
from the front, the curved glass-block windows resemble 
turrets rising successively above each other. Decorative 
horizontal grooves were also cast in the exterior surfaces 
of the stairway walls at the vertical edges of the glass- 
block windows. 

The passenger platforms that were provided at the 
upper level as part of this project are of substantial 
length, that on the east side being 1,058 ft. long while 
that on the west side is 816 ft. in length. In each plat- 
form the deck consists of a reinforced concrete slab sup- 
ported on concrete bents. Canopies of varying lengths 
are provided at both ends of each platform, the longest 
of which (about 300 ft.) is located at the north end of 
the westbound platform where a ramp provides direct 
access from the race track to the platform for the con- 
venience of passengers returning to New York. 

The platform canopies are of cantilever construction, 
embodying steel columns and brackets and timber roof 
members, and each has a concrete backwall. In order 
that race-track patrons arriving from New York will 
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have ready access to the race track, a pedestrian subway 
of reinforced concrete construction was provided under 
the tracks at the northerly end of the eastbound platform, 
with a stairway connecting -thesubway with the plat- 
form. A pipe hand rail was’ pfovided along the rear 
side of the eastbound platform but at the rear of the 
westbound platform, which overlooks the race track, a 
solid reinforced concrete wall, 6 ft. high, was constructed 
as a means of preventing persons on the platform from 
viewing the races. 

For the most part, conditions on this project were 
such as to permit the construction of the embankment 
with 114:1 slopes, but for a short distance at the north- 
erly end the fill is held between retaining walls. In the 
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Floor Plan of the Aqueduct Station 


construction work, traffic was first carried on two tem- 
porary tracks while the easterly halves of the embank- 
ment and of the street bridges were built. When two 
tracks had been completed at the high level, railroad 
traffic was transferred to this level, thereby permitting 
the temporary tracks to be removed to allow completion 
of the embankment and the bridges. In carrying out 
this project, it was necessary to take measures to protect 
a large masonry water conduit and a 48-in. cast iron 
pipe that extends across the tracks at a shallow depth 
beneath the northerly wing walls of the Southern Park- 
way bridge. This was done by enclosing them in a con- 
crete envelope. 

Throughout the major part of the time that construc- 
tion work was under way on this project, the activities 
were under the general supervision of the late Arthur 


'C. Watson, chief engineer of the Long Island, who was 


succeeded, following his death on September 23, 1940, 
by C. E. Adams. John M. Nicholson, assistant to the 
chief engineer, had direct supervision over the general 
planning and construction work. All bridge and struc- 
tural design work was performed under the direct super- 
vision of T. W. Pinard, engineer of bridges and build- 
ings. Madigan-Hyland, engineers, New York, acted as 
consultants on some of the architectural features of the 
structures. Active co-operation in the planning and ex- 
ecution of the project was extended by the New York 
State Transit Commission, which is a state body with 
supervision over municipal transit matters in New York 
City. William G. Fullen is chairman of the afore- 
mentioned commission. : 

All grading, structural work and track work were per- 
so under contract by Wilson & English, Inc., New 

ork, 








Aexiand T. Mercier 
| Elected President 


of Southern Pacific 






An operating man, who has come 
up through the ranks, is selected 
to head this important system dur- 


i engineering and operating departments of that road and During the five-year period from 1936 to 1940, inclu- 
5 who is intimately acquainted with the Southern Pacific sive, the Southern Pacific spent $88,421,880 for road and 
: System in the wide range of its operations, since his equipment and in 1941 has made large additional pur- 
t entire business career of 37 years has been spent on the chases of equipment. In fact, this road anticipated the 
Southern Pacific Lines and subsidiaries. That an oper- large increase in traffic which has occurred in recent: 
. ating man should be selected to guide the destiny of this months by beginning heavy purchases of equipment as 
h large transportation system at this time is significant, early as August 1, 1939. Since that date equipment cost- 
: since the Southern Pacific is now carrying the greatest ing $64,319,124 has been delivered or ordered. This 
volume of traffic in its history and the present war in the equipment includes 9,489 freight cars and 182 loco- 
Pacific will undoubtedly increase still further the bur- motives. 
. den which this very important and strategically-located During the summer of 1939, 28 new articulated 4-8-8-2 
5 system must handle. giant steam locomotives of the oil-burning cab-ahead type 
rf Under Mr. Mercier’s guidance will be one of the were received by the Southern Pacific, bringing the total 
s largest railroad systems in the United States. Including of these locomotives on this road up to 105. In March, 
), the Southern Pacific Company—Pacific Lines, the 1941, 40 more of these locomotives were ordered. The 
e Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana and the value of these large locomotives to the S. P. in handling 
il Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico, com- the present volume of traffic is reflected in recent operat- 
- prises a network of more than 13,000 miles of railways ing figures which show that 2,185 gross tons were han- 
r that extend over an area greater than that of any other dled per freight train during the first 10 months of 1941, 
|- railway company in the United States. This system is . ag compared to the previous high figure of 1,890 gross 
‘S now carrying a volume of traffic far exceeding anything ton, per freight train in 1937. Similarly, gross ton-miles 
e in its previous history. In 1929 it handled a traffic total- per freight train hour rose to 35,437 during the first 10 
[- ing 16% billion ton-miles of revenue freight. This was ths of 1941 d to th : hich of 
k not exceeded until 1940, when the total rose to 17% MOnrus © a 96 CORRECE Se eee ae 
h billion ton-miles of revenue freight, and the volume that 30,924 gross ton-miles.per train hour in 1937. 
7 is being handled in 1941 greatly exceeds this latter figure. The volume of traffic that the railroads will be called 
2 As an: indication of the rapidity with which the task upon to carry, now that we are actively engaged in a 
imposed on the railway has increased in recent months, “shooting” war is, as yet, indeterminate, but one thing 
r the number of cars handled through the Roseville (Cal.) is certain—that with active warfare in the Pacific, the 
w yard, the largest yard on the Southern Pacific, during role of the Southern Pacific System will be a large one 





ing the critical | period ahead 


N Thursday, December 11; Armand Theodore 

Mercier, vice-president of the Southern Pacific 

Company, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., was elected president, a director and a member of 
the Executive Committee of that company, to succeed 
Angus D. McDonald, whose death was reported in 
the Railway Age of November 22. In selecting 
Mr. Mercier as chief executive of this important prop- 
erty, the directors of this company have chosen an 
operating man who has risen through the ranks of the 









Armand T. Mercier 


the first 10 months of 1941 exceeded the number han- 
dled during the same period of 1940 by 37 per cent. 

In order to handle this traffic, the Southern Pacific 
has needed a large number of cars and locomotives ; these 
have been secured by purchases and by repairing and 
placing in service every available car and locomotive, 
until at the present time the proportions of locomotives 
awaiting repair on the Pacific System has been reduced 
to 4.6 per cent, and of cars to 2.9 per cent on November 
1,-the lowest figures in the history of.the road. 
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and its responsibilities will be great. Realizing this, it is 
especially significant that the Southern Pacific has chosen 
an operating man who knows how to “keep the wheels 
rolling” to guide this vast transportation system. That 
will be Mr. Mercier’s task and he is particularly well 
qualified for it by training and experience. 

Armand Theodore Mercier was born in New Orleans, 
La., on December 11, 1881, and graduated from Rugby 
Academy and Tulane University, completing a course in 
civil engineering at the latter school in 1903. He first 
entered railway service in January, 1904, as a transitman 
and clerk to a roadmaster on the Southern Pacific at Los 
Angeles, Cal. During the following four years, he was 
advanced successively through the positions of assistant 
gang foreman, assistant engineer in charge of reconstruc- 
tion work along the Colorado river, general foreman and 
engineer of bridges and buildings in charge of steel bridge 
construction and engineer and general foreman in charge 
of terminal construction work at San Pedro, Cal., and 
Los Angeles. In 1908 he was appointed assistant divi- 
sion engineer of the Los Angeles division and in 1911 he 
was advanced to assistant district engineer of the South- 
ern district. 

The following year, Mr. Mercier was promoted to divi- 
sion engineer of the San Joaquin division, with headquar- 
ters at Bakersfield, Cal., and in 1913 he was transferred 
to the Los Angeles division. In February, 1917, he was 
advanced to assistant superintendent of the Shasta divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Dunsmuir, Cal., and in Sep- 
tember, 1918, he was promoted to superintendent of the 
Portland division, with headquarters at Portland, Ore. 
Three years later, Mr. Mercier became general manager 
of the San Diego & Arizona (now the San Diego & Ari- 
zona Eastern), a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Diego, Cal., and in April, 1927, he 
was elected also president of that road. On July 3, 1929, 
he was elected vice-president and general manager of 
the Pacific Electric, another important subsidiary of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Los Angeles, and 
in the spring of 1933 he was moved to San Francisco as 
general manager of the Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines. 
Five years later, Mr. Mercier was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company, which position he has held until his 
recent appointment. 


T. P. & W. Strike Averted 
By Mediation Board 


THREATENED strike of 105 employees on the 
A 239-mile Toledo, Peoria & Western, scheduled for 

December 9, was averted by the National Media- 
tion Board when it, on the day previous, wired the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen to forestall 
action and requested representatives of the railroad and 
labor to meet in Washington for conferences on Decem- 
ber 10. Later the meeting was postponed to Decem- 
ber 11. 

Although the strike was called off, no trains moved 
on the railroad on December 10 due to the fact that it 
had placed an embargo upon all traffic on December 6. 
On December 10 the railroad modified the embargo 
and notified shippers that it would handle all freight 
destined to points on the T. P. & W. except perishables 
and livestock but could not handle. all traffic until the 
outcome of the meeting at Washington was known. 

The dispute, which is of long standing, involves wages 
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and working rules. The brotherhoods, since early in 
1941, have been attempting to increase wages and force 
upon the railroad certain so-called standard rules. The 
railroad has opposed the introduction of these rules, 
When the controversy was placed before the Emergency 
Board by the President’s proclamation of September 10, 
Robert G. Sprague, attorney for the -T. P. & W. appeared 
before the board and contended that rates of pay and 
rules and working conditions should be negotiated and 
considered together. His request that special considera- 
tion be given this road because of the unusual conditions 
confronting it was refused by the Board. 

Mediation of the T. P. & W. dispute continued and on 
November 7 the mediator advised the railroad and the 
brotherhoods that he had exhausted his efforts to mediate 
the problem and requested both parties to agree to sub- 
mit the disputes to arbitration. The brotherhoods an- 
swered on November 8, declining arbitration. The rail- 
road replied on November 17, calling attention to the 
concessions it had made in the endeavor to reach an 
agreement, to its willingness to consider any suggestion 
the brotherhoods might care to make with respect to 
rates of pay if the brotherhoods would accept the rules 
and working conditions set forth in the railroad’s latest 
proposal; and to the further fact that upon the refusal 
of the brotherhoods to state any rates of pay of their 
own which they would be willing to accept, the mediator 
terminated the mediation negotiations. The railroad 
thereupon suggested to the Mediation Board that it act 
further under its statutory power to mediate by appoint- 
ing an impartial commission to consider both sides of 
the controversy and report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the parties. The railroad pointed out to the 
Board that such a commission would be in a better 
position to make a thorough, impartial examination into 
the facts involved and to make findings and recommenda- 
tions which would be acceptable to both sides than an 
Emergency Board which the President might appoint, 
contending that an Emergency Board does not have time, 


.under the law, to go into matters of the character in- 


volved in the controversy. The railroad further pointed 
out to the Board that the appointment of such a com- 
mission would be in line with the recommendations of the 
Emergency Board which has just handled the recent na- 
tional railroad wage controversy, when it found itself 
unable, because of lack of time, facts and knowledge, to 
go into the matter of rules and working conditions of 
the so-called non-operating employees. 

The National Mediation Board answered the railroad 
and the brotherhoods on November 21 to the effect that 
in its judgment all practical methods provided in the 
Railway Labor Act for adjusting the dispute had been 
exhausted without effecting’ a settlement, and that its 
mediation services were terminated. The Board accord- 
ing to the railroad, made no mention of, or response to, 
the railroad’s request for an impartial commission to 
examine into and report upon the matters involved in 
the controversy. 

On December 6, the railroad advised the brotherhoods 
that the railroad understood strike ballots had been cit- 
culated among the employees in train and engine service, 
that it had just heard that such employees were to be 
called out on strike in the very near future, and requested 
at least 15 days’ notice of the date and hour the strike 
was to take place. The next the railroad heard was a 
telegram from the National Mediation Board, received 
late that afternoon, advising of the Board’s receipt of 
notice from the brotherhoods that the strike would be 
called on the morning of Decémber 9. 

In view of this precipitate action of the brotherhoods, 
the railroad was obliged to place an immediate embargo 
on all traffic. 
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Wage Case Finally 
Concluded 


ETAILS of the wage settlement made between the 
D railroads and 19 brotherhoods in Washington on 

December 1, were finally ironed out at Chicago 
this week after considerable controversy. Chiefs of the 
five operating brotherhoods met with the Joint Carriers 
Conference Committee on December 5 and immediately 
signed agreements but the heads of the 14 non-operating 
brotherhoods refused to sign any agreements until the 
express and short line employees’ wage cases, and the 
vacation issue had been settled. 

The express case had become a controversy on De- 
cember 1 when the Railway Express Agency informed 
the Emergency Board that it would not agree to a settle- 
ment calling for an increase of 10 cents an hour when 
the original report of the Board recommended only 7% 


cents. During the mediations conducted by Wayne L.. 


Morse, chairman of the Emergency Board, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks threatened to strike on December 
10. On December 9 Mr. Morse announced that he had 
been authorized by the White House to say that the 
express agency “must accept” the Board’s recommenda- 
tions. Following an all-night session on December 9, 
an agreement was reached. 

Under the agreement made between the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., and employees represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees; the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists ; and the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers: 

1. (a) The wage rates of all employees shall be in- 
creased 10 cents per hour; provided that no employee 
shall be paid less than 46 cents per hour. 

(b) Weekly rates of pay shall be increased $4.40 
per week. 

(c) Monthly rates of pay in train and over-the-road 
truck service shall be increased $19 per month. 

(d) Other monthly rates of pay shall be increased 
$18.70 per month. 

(e) The increases provided in the foregoing para- 
graphs shall be effective as of December 1, 1941. 

2. The compensation of all employees will be increased 
in the manner provided in paragraphs (a), (b), (c) and 
(d) retroactively for the period September 1, 1941, to 
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November 30, 1941, both inclusive, by 74 cents per hour. 
3. It is further agreed that the following questions: 
(1) Whether all arbitraries, miscellaneous rates and 

overtimes rates are to be increased in proportion to the 

wage increases, and 
(2) Whether the 45 cents per hour minimum should 

be applied retroactively September 1 to December 1, 

1941, 

shall be submitted to the President’s Emergency Board 

for determination and its decision shall be binding upon 

the parties hereto and be incorporated and become a part 
of the agreement with the non-operating brotherhoods. 

Settlement of the vacation issue became deadlocked 
on December 9 and both parties agreed to have Mr. 

Morse act as referee. He started arbitration on De- 

cember 10. On the morning of December 11, it appeared 

that the vacation issue would be settled before evening. 

The Short Line wage dispute is scheduled for hearing on 

December 13. 


New Book... 


The Railways of Persia, published by the Railway Gasette, 33, 
Tothill street, Westmmster, S.W.1. 12 pages. 9 in. by 12 in. 
Bound in paper. Price, two shillings (50 cents). 


This reprint of an article appearing in the British “Railway 
Gazette” for October 3 is the most complete and accurate 
description yet to appear of the Trans-Iranian railroad. Recently 
completed, the road has now come into the public eye by reason 
of its strategic location as a “backdoor route” for supplies to 
Russia (See Railway Age for October 25, page 681). The article 
gives a complete history of the line, which was started in 1927 
and built by American, British, Belgian and Danish contractors 
under the direction of the Persian Railway Minister. 

While the cost of the line has impoverished the country through 
excessive taxation and greatly diminished the popularity of the 
ruler of Persia, who recently abdicated, the 808-mi. line from 
the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea is an exciting and monu- 
mental work of engineering. Its construction makes the sort of 
reading that has been all too scarce since the era of large-scale 
domestic and colonial railroad construction closed before the 
last World War. How the engineers located the line through 
double and triple spiral tunnels and conquered Persia’s “rotten” 
earth by special retaining walls makes fascinating reading. The 
reprint is generously illustrated with rare photographs showing 
construction projects, portions of the completed line and British 
locomotives and cars in service. A clear, up-to-date map is the 
best feature of all. 


Photo by Russel] G. Knight 








Private Industry Blamed 
For Shortage of Steel 


WaAsuineTon, D. C. 


To THE EprTor: 

I have read your editorial “The Failure of Priorities for Rail- 
roads” in the October 11 issue. For thirty years now I have been 
a faithful reader of the Railway Age. Have worked my way 
through all railroad departments to and including that of Presi- 
dent of a railroad; but now I am a government employee at 
Washington—one of those to which you refer as a “socialistic 
politicians and hangers-on,” etc, 

There are millions of words that could be spoken or written 
in connection with what is on the lines of this editorial; but 
which speak only of the details, while that which is between the 


lines indicates so obviously more important things, which are the | 


fundamental basis for all that you say. 

Abraham Lincoln stated in three different speeches before he 
died that he considered his greatest mistake the signing of the 
First National Banking Act, that he could see in the future 
“the country divided, and at each other’s throats, the bankers on 
one side and the people on the other.” 

During the last 30 years we have seen this division to which 
Mr. Lincoln referred gather momentum, until today we find the 
world split wide open with just two forces at work—the destruc- 
tive on one side and the constructive on the other side. All 


articles as well as speeches take one side or the other. Those. 


on the destructive side always contain much criticism, knocking 
and even slander, but never a constructive recommendation. 

“A house or nation divided against itself cannot stand” is a 
fundamental statement. We have recently seen its results in a 
lot of countries in Europe. Is it possible that America is to take 
the same route? 

The answer is so very obvious (even not on the lines), but it 
is in fundamentals, not details which you emphasize. For ex- 
ample you speak bitterly of what you call “state socialism,” 
“socialism,” “New Deal,” etc. 
railroads being short 25,000 cars due to lack of steel, while at 
the same time we have a great surplus of wheat, due to what 
others of your group claim is due to socializing agriculture, in 
their complaints against “an economy of plenty” in lieu of one of 
“scarcity.” Does this not indicate that a little touch of “social- 
ism” or “economy of plenty” would also be a good thing for the 
steel business? 

Many years ago the Ford Automobile Co,, adopted a touch 
of “socialized economy of plenty” while the Company 
stuck to the “rugged individual” “economy of scarcity.” Which 
did the most for the country as well as the stockholders? 

Perhaps your non-socialistic system of individual scarcity serves 
best the personal interest of the steel companies, or at least they 
still think so, but National defense, as well as the railroads, as 
well as the interests of the people as a whole are, as you indi- 
cate, suffering, while at the same time as you drive over the 
country you see hundreds of abandoned steel bridges, abandoned 
street and other railroad tracks with steel everywhere not even 
taken up for use, to relieve the shortage. 

Do you think the steel shortage is due to too much “socialism” 
in Washington, or not enough in the steel business, or may I say 
in Wall Street as a whole? . 

Is it not a fact that with our mass mechanical production, 
our destiny is no longer a matter of choice. That our monetary 
system cannot function under a system of scarcity, while with one 
of plenty it can, hence from now on, national defense, as well as 
existence, will have to be “one for all and all for one” or it 
will not be at all. : 

Be assured that I am not attempting to defend, or deny that 
inefficiency exists in Washington as everywhere; but also know 
that everyone in Washington from the President down (except 
Congress) are “employees” and subject’ to the law, and should 
not be condemned for following it, which is usually referred to 
as “red tape”; but yet do not forget how necessary it 4s to fol- 
low the law to avoid condemnation, in the nature of your article. 
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Fundamentally it. would seem that the basis for your position 
is lack of complete national planning. The English were recently 
told that they would “plan or perish.” Is the same not true of 
us, but who could execute complete national plans, without just a 
little “socialistic” authority ? 

You object to some government official ordering something 
“just in case,” yet would it not have been wonderful if the steel 
business would have had its “elevators” full too, “just in case.” 


H. E. Barser. 


[The above letter is the first instance we know of wherein the 
Ford Motor people -have been accused of socialistic practices, 
The price and production policy which that company pursued, 
especially in its earlier days, was in strict accord with the free 
enterprise tradition which this paper has always defended. We 
have consistently opposed artificial and monopolistic price-fixing 
and arbitrary limitation of production, whether practiced by big 
business, by labor unions or by government. 

We have seen no evidence of uneconomic limitation of steel 
production or capacity. The steel industry obviously has ample 
capacity to meet any commercial demands that this country 
could possibly put upon it. That it might not have enough addi- 
tional capacity also, overnight, to provide arms not only for 
this country, but also for this hemisphere and two-thirds of the 
rest of the world, should occasion no criticism. No industry 
which has to support itself out of its earnings could possibly 
be expected to have such capacity, when even the public officials 
who are now making these demands didn’t know until recently 
themselves that their requirements were going to be so enorm- 
ous. 

Nobody can know the extent of the steel shortage, who does 
not also know whether the users with the highest priorities are 
limiting their immediate demands to their immediate require- 
ments. We do not know, however, that it is going to take freight 
cars and locomotives to move next year’s munitions, and _ that, 
if we are going to have that equipment, the time to provide for 
it is now—a little detail which has been urgently put up to the 
priorities authorities for several months, without their having 
succeeded in doing anything tangible to attend. to it. 

National defense is a proper—indeed the supreme—government 
function. Getting the steel to carry on our war effort and to 
arm such parts of the rest of the world as we are committed 
to arm, is a government responsibility—in which, as far as we 
have ever heard, the steel industry is co-operating fully. It is 
evident, from the slowness with which the government author- 
ities have moved to assure an adequate supply of steel to an 
industty as necessary to the military program as the railroads, 
that government agents up until the present have not been very 
efficient in this particular job. The railroads are not asking for 
materials to be allocated to them for their own selfish benefit, 
but in order that they may do a job which is essential to the 
national defense, 

When our correspondent speaks of an “economy of plenty,” 
he apparently means the notion of the so-called “Technocrats,” 
that goods should be produced in unlimited quantities—in excess 
of the willingness of consumers to buy them at prices which will 
defray their costs of production. When such “production of 
plenty” is carried out by governmental order, taxes have to make 
up the difference between what the “plenty” costs, and that part 
of the production which consumers. are willing to pay for. These 
taxes come out of the pockets of the people, and are subtracted 
from funds which the people would prefer to spend for some- 
thing else. That is to say, the so-called “economy of plenty” 
means that the government takes money which people want to 
spend for goods of their own selection, and diverts it instead 
to the production of things the people do not want—at least not 
strongly enough to pay for them. This savors of dictatorship, 
not democracy. 

National defense being as necessary and as costly as it is, 
the people will have little enough money anyhow with which to 
buy things they really want—without depriving them still more 
to defray the added costs of a “plenty” which consumers and 
users do not want strongly ‘enough to pay for (waterways and 
superhighways, for instance).—Eprtor.] 
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No New Money for 


Transport Board 


Appropriations committee 
holds up funds without giving 
reasons why 


Without explaining its action the House 
committee on appropriations last week re- 
fused to recommend to Congress the ap- 
propriation of $246,500 additional funds for 
the Board of Investigation and Research 
created by the Transportation Act of 1940. 
The request for the supplemental appro- 
priation was sent to Congress recently by 
President Roosevelt, as noted in the Rail- 
way Age of November 29, and the com- 
mittee on appropriations considered it for 
inclusion in the Third Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Appropriation Bill for 1942. 

When the latter was reported favorably 
to the House last week, the report merely 
noted in one of its tabulations that the 
$246,500 requested for the transport study 
board had not been included in the bill. 
Meanwhile the publication of testimony 
taken by a subcommittee of the committee 
on appropriations revealed that members 
of the board and its staff had appeared at 
executive-session hearings on November 
25. The group included Chairman Nelson 
Lee Smith; Vice-Chairman Robert E. 
Webb; and C.: E. Childe, the other mem- 
ber. Also, the board’s secretary in charge 


. of research, Truman C. Bigham; General 


Counsel T. M. Banks, Jr.; and Executive 
Officer L. H. Guenther. 

From the testimony it was brought out 
that the board had originally asked for 
$770,185 in addition to the $100,000 already 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942, This amount was pared 
to the aforementioned $246,500 by the 
Bureau of the Budget, which also sug- 
gested that it should suffice until Sep- 
tember 18, 1942, when the term of the 
board will expire unless extended by the 
President for an additional period of not 
exceeding two years. 

After making a general statement and 
explaining exhibits submitted by the board, 
Chairman Smith told the committee that 
the board as of November 25 had obli- 
gated approximately $88,000 of the $100,- 
000 which it had previously received for 
the 1942 fiscal year. He proceeded to ex- 
plain the duties and work of the board, 
saying that it has thus far been engaged in 


“four major activities.” First, it has at- 


tempted to avoid duplication by finding out 
what material bearing on its assignment 
Is already available through other depart- 
ments of the government. Second, the 
board has been formulating its own pro- 
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Johnson Renamed to I. C. C. 


President Roosevelt, on December 
11, sent to the Senate the renomina- 
tion of J. Monroe Johnson of South 
Carolina to succeed himself as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a seven-year term 
expiring December. 31, 1948. Mr. 
Johnson, who was formerly assistant 
secretary of commerce before his ap- 
pointment to the Commission, was 
named to fill the unexpired term of 
Marion M. Caskie, who resigned on 
April 1, 1940. Mr. Caskie’s term 
would have expired December 31, 
1942, and Mr. Johnson was named to 
fill out the balance of the term. 











gram and recruiting personnel. Third, it 
has undertaken to be helpful when asked 
by other agencies “to interest ourselves in 
questions relating to the national defense.” 
Fourth, it has been outlining its program 
with reference to its specific assignments 
to study the relative economy and fitness 
of various agencies of transport; public 
aids to transport agencies; and the extent 
to which taxes are imposed on transport 
agencies. 

Asked by Committee Chairman Cannon, 
Democrat of Missouri, whether the board 
expected to conclude its work within the 
statutory time limit, Mr. Smith replied 
that if the board’s task is to be done “sat- 
isfactorily” it cannot be done “from now 
to the 18th of next September.” Pressed 
by the chairman to indicate what might 
be the situation if the board were com- 
pelled to close up next September, Mr. 
Smith said that with the $246,500 recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget, the 
board by next September could “pretty 
satisfactorily deal with the directive of the 
act which makes it our duty to investigate 
the question of public aids.” Also, the 
Board should at the same time “be in a 
position to report to the President and 
the Congress as to the extent of carrier 
taxation, a quantitative study of taxation.” 
Mr. Smith went on to say, however, that 
the board thinks such a taxation study 
would “fall short probably of what Con- 
gress had in mind because apparently it 
was intended that such a study develop 
into recommendations to the Congress.” 

The study of the relative economy and 
fitness of the various types of carriers, 
Mr. Smith appraised as “a job that in 
one sense would never be done, because the 
question of what particular transportation 
job rail carriers or highway carriers or 
water carriers are best fitted to perform 

(Continued on page 1012) 
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Railroads Will 


Seek Rate Boost 


Will order 26,000 additional 
cars and 304 locomotives to 
move ‘42 traffic 


Authority to increase freight and pas- 
senger rates to help the railroads meet the 
increases in wages resulting from. the 
settlement of the wage dispute with 19 
brotherhoods, will be asked of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Decision to 
take this action was made by the member 
roads of the Association of American Rail- 
roads at the Association’s fall meeting held 
in Chicago on December 9. In making the 
decision, members ratified the recommenda- 
tions of traffic executives who discussed 
the matter at a meeting at Chicago on De- 
cember 4 and 5 and agreed upon a general 
program of freight and passenger rate 
increases. 

The railroads will ask the Commission 
for permission to increase all passenger 
fares, excepting extra and furlough fares, 
10 per cent and freight rates according to 
a schedule to be worked out. This schedule 
will be. based upon a percentage increase 
with modifications. 

According to J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association, “The recommendations of 
the President’s special Emergency Board, 
and its subsequent mediation of the railroad 
wage dispute, have increased railroad wages 
by nearly a million dollars a day. By the 
end of this year that increase will already 
have cost the railroads nearly $85,000,000. 
There is nothing to be done about that, 
but for the future, if we are to continue 
to have railroads adequate to the nation’s 
needs, we must seek an increase in revenue 
to offset the million-dollar-a-day increase 
in expenses. The necessary applications 
for that purpose will be filed as soon as 
they can be prepared.” 

A study of the equipment situation for 
1942, it was reported at the meeting, in- 
dicates that traffic in that year will. be 10 
per cent greater than in 1941 and that 
with some additional equipment, the pres- 
ent facilities of the railroads are ample to 
meet the expected demands. Under the 
program adopted, cars will be repaired 
more extensively than heretofore, with the 
result that only 13,000 cars will be retired 
in the next year. Since 87,000 cars are 
now on order, it was estimated that an 
additional 26,000 cars or a total of 113,000 
cars will be sufficient to cover retirements 
and to handle the 10 per cent expected in- 
crease in traffic. 

At the present time 671 locomotives are 

(Continued- on page 1010) 
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Big Truck Bill 
Hearings Begin 
Senate group hears propo- 
nents of measure to limit 
state veto on truck size 


Hearings were begun on December 8 
before a Senate interstate commerce sub- 
committee on S. 2015, Senator Wheeler’s 
(Democrat of Montana) bill which is de- 
signed to carry out the Interstate Com- 
merce. Commission’s recent recommenda- 
tions to Congress on the matter of sizes 
and weights of motor vehicles engaged in 
interstate commerce. Details of the com- 
mission’s recommendations were set out 
in the Railway Age of August 23, page 
310. The subcommittee is composed of 
Senator Andrews, Democrat of Florida, 
chairman, with Senators Wheeler and 
Johnson of Colorado, Democrats; and 
Shipstead of Minnesota, White of Maine, 
and Gurney of South Dakota, Republicans, 
constituting the rest of the membership. 

The hearing got under way with I. C. C. 
Chairman Eastman as the first witness for 
the proponents of Senator Wheeler’s meas- 
ure. Mr. Eastman told the subcommittee 
that the commission did not consider the 
bill under consideration as a perfect one, 
but that it was a starting point for dis- 
cussion of the question of whether or not 
the federal government should step into 
the picture and tell the various states what 
their size and weight limitations for 
trucks and buses should be. 

He went on to point out that the com- 
mission had no intention of forcing the 
states to improve their highways and 
bridges so that they would all be similar, 
but that rather it would decide whether 
a state’s regulations were burdensome in 
interstate commerce in the light of the 
conditions that now exist. 

Several of the members of the subcom- 
mittee were fearful that the commission, 
in conjunction with the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, would use the proposed law 
to force certain states to spend their road 
funds in a particular manner against the 
state’s own wishes. In other words, they 
felt that this bill will constitute just 
another entering wedge by the federal 
government into the structure of states’ 
rights. Senator Shipstead expressed the 
thought when he told Mr. Eastman that 
the real philosophy behind all such at- 
tempts to encroach upon states’ rights is 
that the “boys in Washington are smarter 
and can do the job better than those out 
in the sticks.” Also, Senator Shipstead 
declared that he did not believe that the 
sizes and weights of trucks and _ buses 
could be regulated without the commis- 
sion also deciding upon the condition of 
roads and bridges in the states. 

Another witness appearing in favor of 
the bill was Paul T. Truitt, chairman of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Inter- 
state Trade Barriers, who presented to the 
subcommittee a detailed breakdown of 
various trucking company complaints 
against alleged trade barriers in the vari- 
ous states. The survey was made by field 
officers of the Department of Commerce, 
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and presents “numerous instances in which 
defense shipments by motor truck were 
delayed enroute because of different size 
and weight regulations in states through 
which they passed.” 

The report, which Mr. Truitt presented 
to the subcommittee, also points out that 
practically all complaints relate to operat- 
ing difficulties arising from the enforce- 
ment of non-uniform truck weight and load 
limit laws. “The Kentucky 18,000 lb. load 
limit law,” it continues, “creates the most 
outstanding trade barrier in this field. Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, 
Delaware, and other states are likewise 
non-uniform each with the other. Oregon’s 
weight limits are non-uniform with Cali- 
fornia and Washington and other neigh- 
boring states. One coastwise truck oper- 
ator estimates shipping costs are increased 
$3.87 per ton on account of extra handling 
expenses necessitated by this particular 
non-uniformity. Maximum efficiency in 
equipment and personnel utilization is not 
possible under these conditions.” 

Other witnesses appearing in favor of 
the bill were Haskell Donoho, a member 

(Continued on page 1011) 
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September Net 
was $59,324,070 


Bureau's figures show net 
income for nine months 


at $359,7 10,6 14 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on December 8 made public its Bureau of 
Statistics’ latest monthly compilation of 
selected income and balance sheet items, 
showing September’s net income of the 
Class I railroads to have been $59,324,070 
and that for this year’s first nine months 
at $359,710,614. Later figures for October 
and this year’s first 10 months, as reported 
by the Association of American Railroads, 
were published in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 6, page 962. 


The commission’s statement shows that 
the roads not in receivership or trusteeship 
had a September net income of $50,636,865 
as compared with $32,801,723 in the same 
month last year; while their net income 
for this year’s first nine months was $336,- 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 137 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
he 





For the month of September 
oaks 


i, 
For the nine months of 
he 





Income Items 
. Net railway operating income 


1941 


$103,999,692 


. Other income 12,252,589 


. Total income 
. Miscellaneous deductions from income. . 2 
> Income available for fixed charges. . 

. Fixed charges: : 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
ment 13 


116,252,281 
783,856 
113,468,425 


801,304 


6-02. Interest deductions? 39,164,616 


6-03. Other deductions 
6-04. Total fixed charges 53 
Income after fixed charges 60 


120,478 


:086,398 
,382,027 


: Contingent charges 1,057,957 
Net income 59,324,070 


. Depreciation. (Way and structures and 
Equipment) : 

. Federa 

: eeat appropriations: 


18,470,562 
income taxes 28,413,430 


On common stock 5,039,840 


12-02. On preferred stock 
wes of _ to fixed charges (Item 


75,000 
2.14 


Selected Asset and Liability Items _ 
. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


errr (Total, Account 707) 
as 
. Temporary cash investments 

. Special deposits 

. Loans and bills receivable 

. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
21. Materials and supplies 

. Interest and dividends receivable 

. Rents receivable 

. Other current assets 

Total current assets (items 14 to 24) 

26. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? 
27. Loans and bills payable® : 

. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. 
29. Audited accounts and wages payable 

. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
31. Interest matured unpaid 

. Dividends. matured unpaid 

. Unmatured interest accrued 
34. Unmatured dividends declared 

5. Unmatured rents accrued 
36. Accrued tax liability 
37. Other current liabilities 

; Total current liabilities (items 27 to 37) 
39. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 

39-01. U. S. Government taxes 


1940 


$74,715,433 
11,674,364 


13,055,673 
38,724,094 
118,844 
51,898,611 
32,150,379 
1,011,048 
31,139,331 


17,275,543 
8,433,165 


2,801,331 
75,000 


1.62 


39-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes .................. 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. \ 
2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than lo 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 


1941 
$753,269,259 
110,402,791 
863,672,050 
25,224,603 
838,447,447 


120,065,073 
348,112,378 

1,070,780 
469,248,231 
369,199,216 

9,488,602 
359,710,614 


162,158,679 
145,059,306 


70,841,774 
17,666,843 


1.79 


e 
1940 
$444,493,883 
107,487,134 
551,981,017 
22,841,795 
529,139,222 


104,337,731 
353,809,095 
1,134,025 
459,280,851 
69,858,371 
9,144,628 
60,713,743 


153,800,441 
41,715,004 


67,092,996 
14,727,370 


1.15 


All Class I Railways 
or NS 





a ‘\ 
Balance at end of September 
ao 





1941 


$552,195,565 
$813,678,477 
154,441,814 
223,666,788 
1,234,133 
33,143,907 
79,774,944 
165,369,033 
411,970,401 
20,951,217 
1,427,298 
10,131,514 
1,915,789,526 
$129,618,126 
$71,214,355 
59,686,731 
267,464,047 
52,834,261 
44,902,607 
14,661,939 
75,952,146 
5,345,608 
22,095,770 
368,489,961 
49,090,740 
,031,738,165 


225,199,314 
143,290,647 


3 Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 


1940 


$588,720,937 
$568,069,135 
66,204,495 
99,370,030 
1,409,360 
58,040,835 
132,810,447 
336,141,890 
20,156,493 
1,458,304 
7,610,252 
1,318,846,256 
$80,81 3,797 
$11 4,396,132 
46,496,622 
226,915,472 
66,913,617 
40,780,417 
13,069,197 
78,874,019 
2,668,252 
22,484,635 
245,389,327 
39,936,844 
897,924,534 


99,615,642 
145,773,685 


ng-term debt in default) which 
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RAILWAY AGE 


NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Name of railway 
PON ic Pape ie ibs ae cole Chine e ew cRbee dace as 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe* ................ 


Mealanitic: CRS: PANO. cise sfe'cctew'ecee sees s vee 
Baltimore & Ohio .. 2.2. se ccescccccsecccsves 
Boston <0 MAINE. is acer tecedsccececsees 
(TRE Oe MaRS io 5 oss wo wie cs eneeesceses 
Central of New Jersey” ....... ei garen av aigts ee elas 
Cmesapedce GONG: oo ic tec c cece secenccces 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois .................. 
Chicago & North Western? .................. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ............... 
Chicago Great Western ............ssceeceee 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific? ...... 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific? ............. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha ..... 
MEIAWAEG GE FEUGOOMN “civics ceccc co ¥evepeeanediace 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ........... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western? .............. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ................e000- 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)? ............ 
MCA TOME WUCROETNL 055 6.566. a Seow ewes cee 
NG TUMRINENIR oS ore S's wa oe se te thee weeieeek wee 
Meth, ENE ME NOMI <6 aoa 5 0.5 auido dale eee 
NTIS NMI Sas win co Shu ple w cdc co een alba be 
OI SUE oa sero b cids wean bieccee ooCwes ee 
MPN MIEMAR oleic so Sa ccrita ah bene dec oCes awe OR 
MOUIRV ILO: Go INGBINVINE 5526 6.6 5.05 ao x0 opincaize's «ai 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie? .... 
Missouri-Kansae-Texas  .....ccccccccicccvsecs 
SIMONE EOI. wagon 5 wag we oldie eo alah se hak 
GW VOEM COMIEAD: 603 ide k sige cece seco siaccess 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ............. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford? ......... 
SRSOR AE NOMEN © 5 oo ono o.5,. 004 Ka ces Camera es 
IIGRE IIIB 5. oso. 505s oc 0 sno Wn eele w tlare woes 
NAMING S005 ig wba hrs oe ce ha Risto mia 
NE TR INORBEE i We once ave 4. ob es Coke boo 
mitaburen:.@& Lake Erie §.. i c.csccscscccessese 
a ests ochre, a 6 erace' Seng & ova 0's oie 6 PE 
me. Lovis-San Francisco*® ..... 005.0. ene ce eee 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas .,......... 
St. Louis Southwestern? .......... aa 
Seaboard Air Line? 
OES TRANG SORS SA ARPES Mires eure uy pera te 
Meer ROI oi os Sores ce ov ckeecues 
RO Oe CIN Sioa bbe ve cca cee eewes 
Union Pacific (including leased lines) .. aly 
MM ea atv te Cease Chee beevare eter dias 








* Deficit. 

1 Report of receiver or receivers. 
2 Report of trustee or trustees. 
3’ Under trusteeship, Erie on 


Net income after Net income before 








depreciation depreciation 
3 aes | 
For the nine months of For the nine months of 
we a aE 
& ° = t £4 BS 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
$97,820 *$1,625,517 $304,066 *$1,430,296 
20,930,079 4,913,173 30,143,166 13,902,825 
,905,392. * 701,509 9,290,766 835,906 
17,891,207 1,110,380 23,562,893 6,538,609 
5,366,805 786,863 6,435,803 1,874,580 
- 893,042 * 1,786,356 1,544,799 * 1,147,415 
464,924 * 2,595,080 1,453,618 * 1,563,176 
26,034,582 25,337,029 32,532,937 31,665,459 
1,171,263 * 1,215,818 1,635,078. * 61,6 
2,588,575 * 5,952,693 6,235,346 * 2,241,291 
8,019,610 266,843 12,238,542 4,238,583 
1,301,732 * 585,841 1,726,570 * 164,002 
5,014,346 * 9,386,606 9,557,137 * 4,915,064 
4,502,694 * 5,833,064 7,773,063 * 2,712,366 
548,211 * 1,853,315 * 960 * 1,428,365 
3,453,800 1,261,872 4,312,316 2,068,039 
3,306,066 * 837,181 5,160,692 1,006,673 
2,817,808 * 3,570,430 * 1,819,908 * 2,638,060 
4,487,933 2,199,808 5,443,106 2,964,810 
6,280,461 * 1,114,767 9,075,311 1,620,556 
1,797,388 * 95,05 2,672,089 391,194 
12,733,086 6,451,124 16,013,512 9,233,212 
1,687,187 * 46,591 2,324,389 -* 197,162 
6,062,134 * 2,088,220 . 11,065,889 2,692,261 
3,070,625 * 481,149 4,565,916 1,079,642 
529,939 * 876,282 649,477 3,697 
12,937,490 5,966,942 16,329,262 9,230,419 
* 2,721,828 * 3,170,226 * 1,761,335 * 2,254,541 
* 201,792 * 2,488,822 655,636 * 1,603,675 
2,702,798 9,570,624 6,084,387 * 6,203,143 
21,824,343 2,735,921 35,526,855 14,697,514 
7,220,171 1,460,000 8,483,65 2,651,183 
4,853,949 * 3,765,069 7,350,204 1,276,324 
22,162,787 24,143,450 27,138,359 28,820,079 
4,784,882 * 1,296,264 7,729,427 1,248,797 
36,985,844 25,458,399 58,501,984 45,900,273 
2,628,196 255 4,392,28 2,230,579 
4,355,893 3,518,567 6,190,887 5,177,581 
7,258,402 4,061,262 9,537,405 6,344,912 
519,595 * 6,900,186 1,735,974 * 4,616,235 
90,312 * 212,390 0,312 212,251 
2,686,070 * 571,174 3,183,989 * 93,51 
1,001,910 * 4,833,558 2,844,169 3,072,347 
13,132,634 2,179,605 16,157,247 4,826,261 
27,569,435 58,955 33,669,388 6,001,422 
2,221,088 696,234 3,173,971 1,610,390 
14,010,249 8,443,989 20,200,591 14,200,988 
2,161,124 * 3,136,821 3,789,422 * 1,515,212 
1,621,879 * 432,161 2,036,818 * 53,797 


ly. 
‘Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, and Panhandle & Santa Fe. 
5 Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central. 


®Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans, and leased lines. 


The report con- 


tains the following information: ‘‘Figures reported above for Southern Pacific Transportation System 


exclude offsetting debits and credits for interest on funded securities and rentals for leased 
Operations for 1941 of separately operated Solely 


between companies included therein. 


operties 
ontrolled 


Affiliated Companies (excluding results for Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico), not in- 


cluded in above statement, resulted in a net loss of 
period. .These results include $196,885 for the mont 
oe on bonds of such companies owned by Southern Pacific Company not ta 


32,708 for the month and $2,003,012 for the 
and $1,918,648 for the period, representing 
en into income by 


. P. Co., and, therefore, not included in the 1941 income results for the system reported above. 
The combined results for 1941 for Southern Pacific Transportation System and separately operated 


Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies (excluding S. P. R. R. Co. of Mexico) amounted to a net 
income of $4,019,632 for the month and $27,485,071 for the period. Figures herein given exclude 


results of Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico for the reason that policy was adopted 
January 1, 1940 of making no further advances to that company, it being required to conduct its 


operations entirely within its own resources.” 








479,938 as compared with $133,315,423 for 
the same period last year. 

: One hundred and six roads reported net 
incémes for September, while 23 reported 
net deficits ; in September, 1940, there were 
82 net incomes and 47 net deficits. For 
this year’s first nine months 101 roads re- 
Ported net incomes, and 28 reported net 
deficits, as compared, respectively with 66 
net incomes and 63 net deficits in the same 
period last year. The consolidated state- 
ment for all Class I roads and that show- 
ing net incomes or deficits of “large steam 


railways” are given in the accompanying 
tables. 


Representation of Employees 


_ Results of recent elections in representa- 
tion-of-employees cases have been an- 
nounced by the National Mediation Board. 

On the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts of the B. & L. E. Rail- 


road retained the right to represent ma- 
chinists, their helpers and ‘apprentices, beat- 
ing by a vote of 278 to 57 its challenger— 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists, operating through the Railway Em- 
ployees Department, American Federation 
of Labor. 

On the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the 
Board has certified the American Railway 
Supervisors Association, Inc., as the duly 
designated representative of the yardmas- 
ters; while the locomotive firemen, hostlers 
and hostler helpers on the Texas & New 
Orleans have chosen the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen. Pa- 
trolmen in the Peoria & Pekin Union’s 
police department have chosen the National 
Council. of Railway Patrolmen’s Unions, 
A. F. of L.; while a C. I. O. union—the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee— 
has won the right to represent mainte- 
nance of way employees on the Philadel- 
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phia, Bethlehem & New England. Main- 
tenance of way employees on the Atlanta 


& St. Andrews Bay have chosen the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, and red caps at Los Angeles 
Union Passenger Terminal have chosen 
the United Transport Service Employees 
of America. 


Towage of Floating Objects 


The effective date of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s recent order exempt- 
ing from regulation under Part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act the towage of 
floating objects has been indefinitely post- 
poned insofar as it relates to the “trans- 
portation of logs and piling in rafts.” The 
original order was noted in the Railway 
Age of November 8, page 754. 


Maloney Committee Can 
Investigate Coal 


The Senate has adopted Senate Resolu- 
tion 189 which would add coal to the list 
of commodities which can be investigated 
by the special Senate committee which has 
recently been investigating the so-called 
gasoline shortage on the east coast. The 
resolution was offered by Senator Ma- 
loney, Democrat of Connecticut, who has 
headed the committee. 


Regulations Governing Special or 
Chartered Party Bus Service 


The Intestate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from December 10 until 
February 10, 1942, the effective date of its 
order prescribing rules governing the 
transportation of special or chartered 
parties by common carriers by motor 
vehicle. The order by Commissioner Lee 
is in Ex Parte No. MC-29, and the de- 
cision prescribing the rules was noted in 
the Railway Age of June 28, page 1198. 


Defense’s Transportation Set-Up 
O.K., Says Roosevelt 


President Roosevelt at his December 9 
press conference denied reports that the 
defense set-up insofar as it affects trans- 
portation is to be revised. When asked if 
a reorganization was in the offing, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: Why a question like that? 
He added that the present set-up (under 
Defense Transportation Commissioner 
Ralph Budd) was working awfully well; 
and that a change has not been considered. 


“Florida Sunbeam” to Be Diesel- 
Hauled on Portion of Route 


The Southern’s “Florida Sunbeam,” all- 
Pullman passenger train between Chicago 
and Florida’s East and West coasts, will 
be hauled by Diesel-electric locomotives be- 
tween Cincinnati, Ohio, and Valdosta, Ga., 
when it goes into winter service today 
(December 13). The Sunbeam will leave 
Cincinnati at 8:15 a. m., arriving at Miami 
at 11:30 a. m. next day; northbound it 
will leave Miami at 7:15 p. m. and arrive 
in Cincinnati at 10:55 p. m. 


Record Ore Traffic on Lakes 


“The all-time record for ore transporta- 
tion on the Great Lakes was exceeded by 
nearly 15 million tons during the past 
season,’ Defense Transportation Com- 
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missioner Ralph Budd announced on De- 


cember 8 “as the last ore boat of the 


season left Duluth.” 

The total for the 1941 season is 80,111,- 
745 gross tons. The Budd announcement 
also stated that “the previous record for 
all commodities, 142,000,000 tons, was ex- 
ceeded by 25,000,000 tons, rising to 167,- 
000,000 tons.” 


Club Meetings 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its next meeting on December 18 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
at 8 p. m. John W. Barriger III, West- 
ern Carriers’ Conference Committee, Chi- 
cago, will present a paper on “The Rail- 
road Futurama.” Dinner will be served 
for members and guests at 6:30. 

The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will hold its next meeting on December 
15 at Woodruff Hall, St. Paul, Minn., at 
8 p. m. A paper entitled “Modern Diesel 
Locomotives” will be presented by L. E. 
Caldwell. Two motion pictures—“Electro- 
Motive Railway Type Diesel Engines” and 
”Diesels Working on the Railroads”—will 
be shown. 


Railroad Credit Corporation to 
Make Distribution 

A liquidating distribution will be made 
by the Railroad Credit Corporation on De- 
cember 20, of one-half of 1 per cent of the 
fund as of November 30, 1941, amounting 
to $367,304. Of this amount $316,552 will be 
paid in cash and $50,752 will be credited on 
the carriers’ iridebtedness to the corpora- 
‘ tion. This will bring the total amount dis- 
tributed to $62,441,833, or 85 per cent of 
the original fund contributed by carriers 
participating in the Marshalling and Dis- 
tributing Plan, 1931, according to C. G. 
Buckland, president of the corporation. Of 
this total, $34,338,403 will have been re- 
turned in cash and $28,103,429 in credits, 
he pointed out. 


New Haven Sells Ticket Gift* 
Certificates 


An attractive Christmas package for the 
“wherewithal” for railroad transportation 
is the latest merchandising innovation in- 
troduced by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. “Christmas travel greetings” 
in the form of an attractively-designed 
Christmas gift ticket certificate have been 
placed on sale by the railroad at all ticket 
offices which, when presented at the latter 
will be exchanged for transportation or 
Pullman ticket to the value of the amount 
shown on the certificate. The railroad 
points out that the greetings “are ideal for 
those arranging a family reunion during 
the Christmas and New Year holiday sea- 
son. They also are a welcome solution of 
the problem of what to give those “who 
have everything,” those whom one has not 
seen for too long, and especially those who 
like to travel but may be deferring that 
pleasure because of budget problems.” 


Representation of Employees 


Results of recent elections in representa- 
tion-of-employees cases have been an- 
nounced by the National Mediation Board. 

On the Louisville & Nashville the board 
has certified that the Sheet Metal Work- 
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What About That Heavy 
Troop Movement? 


Original plans for furloughing the 
armed forces during the holiday sea- 
son went out the window when Japan 
attacked our Pacific possessions in 
the early hours of December 7. In 
fact, a substantial number of men 
were already on their way home 
when they were directed to return to 
post immediately. 

Railroad station loudspeaker’ sys- 
tems rendered valuable service to 
Railway Transport Officers and Mili- 
tary Police in the difficult task of 
getting the word across to soldiers, 
sailors and marines. The Pennsyl- 
vania reports that some of the men 
on its lines hadn’t enough money to 
pay the fare. back to camp and, in 
view of the emergency, were per- 
mitted to ride back without tickets, 
after registering their names for fu- 
ture payment. . 

The fate of the furloughs now lies 
in the hands of individual Army 
corps area officers. At press time, 
no definite word had been received. 
Meanwhile the railroads are holding 
passenger-space programs in abey- 
ance. They had well-ldid plans for 
conserving space. The P. R. R., for 
example, cancelled all excursions. 
Roads in the East generally advised 
they would hold passes to a mini- 
mum, while a number of Southeast- 
ern roads ruled out all passes for 
the period of heavy troop travel un- 
less for company business. 











ers’ International Association, operating 
through the Railway Employee’s Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L., has been chosen to 
represent the entire craft or class of sheet 
metal workers (including molders), their 
helpers and apprentices. 

In an election held on the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast the International 
Association of Machinists, the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders & Helpers of America, and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, operating through the Railway 
Employee’s Department, A. F. of L., have 
won the right to represent respectively the 
crafts or classes of machinists, boiler- 
makers and electrical workers, their help- 
ers and apprentices. 


Anti-trust Division Intervenes in 
Motor Carrier Cases 


The anti-trust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to reopen certain 
motor carrier cases involving the Seaboard 
Air Line for the purpose of taking addi- 
tional testimony. 

The petition charges that the commis- 
sion’s examiner at a hearing in the field 
refused. to admit certain. pertinent testi- 
mony relating to the railroad’s position 
in the trucking industry. It is the posi- 
tion of the anti-trust division that there 
is great danger that the railroads will 
monopolize the trucking industry in a short 


December 13, 1941 


time if the commission continues to per- 


mit them to operate trucks. 

Indicating a general policy of the anti- 
trust division in regard to applications in- 
volving railroad operations of trucks, that 
agency has also intervened in cases in- 
volving trucking operations of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line. At the same time the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., has 
taken a similar position in these cases. 


Winterrowd of Baldwin Dies at 57 


William H. Winterrowd, vice-president 
in charge of operations and a director of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, with head- 
quarters at Eddystone, Pa., died suddenly 
on December 7 in the Bryn Mawr hospital 
at the age of 57, following injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident several 
days previously. Born in Hope, Ind., on 
April 2, 1884, Mr. Winterrowd attended 
the schools in that city and in 1907 was 
graduated from Purdue University with the 
degree of B. S. in mechanical engineerjng. 
During his summer vacations he worked 
as a locomotive wiper on the Missouri Pa- 


William H. Winterrowd 


cific, a blacksmith’s helper on the Lake 
Erie & Western, and as a car and air 
brake repairman on the Pennsylvania— 
Lines West of Pittsburgh. 

Following his graduation he entered the 
service of the New York Central as a 
special apprentice and shortly thereafter 
became assistant to the mechanical en- 
gineer at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Winterrowd went to the Canadian Pacific 
as mechanical engineer, and in 1915 be- 
came assistant chief mechanical engineer. 
During the World War, after converting 
part of the railroad’s largest shop into a 
munitions plant, he went to Russia with 
Sir George Bury, vice-president of the 
Canadian: Pacific, as a member of Lord 
Milner’s mission. Upon his return in 1918, 
Mr. Winterrowd was made chief mechant- 
cal engineer of the C. P. R. 

Mr. Winterrowd joined the Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Inc., in 1923, as assistant 
to the president and in 1927 he was elected 
a vice-president of that company. In 1934 
he became vice-president of the Franklin 
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Railway Supply Company, which position 
he left in 1939 to become vice-president in 
charge of operations of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. In this capacity he di- 
rected the production, not only of loco- 
motives, but also of the many items of 
ordnance material being manufactured by 
Baldwin, including medium and _ heavy 
‘tanks. 

In 1936 Mr. Winterrowd was given the 
degree of doctor of engineering by Purdue 
University, and at the time of his death 
he was president of the Purdue Alumni 
Association. 


Embargo On Grain to Lake Superior 
Points Cancelled 


The embargo against the movement of 
grain for storage, for consignment or re- 
consignment to St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior and Itasca, 
Wis., which was placed in effect on July 
23 was cancelled on December 5 at the 
request of the Northwest Committee to 
Acquire and Disseminate Information to 
Facilitate the Handling and Storing: of 
Grain. At the same time, the cancellation 
of this embargo removes the restrictions 
which require endorsement on bills of lad- 
ing and waybills to the effect that such 
grain has been sold and is not for storage. 

The action removes the necessity for ob- 
taining permits for the movement of stor- 
age grain, but the committee points out that 
there is not any great amount of storage 
space available in the Twin Cities and 
that it is absolutely essential that any ship- 
ments intended for movement to these 
points should be made only after definite 
atrangements for prompt -unloading have 
been consummated by shippers with their 
commission firms or other receivers. 


Railway Papers on Wood- 
Preservers Program 


Following the practice of recent years, 
the Wednesday morning session of the 
thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association, 
to be held at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., on January 27-29, 1942, will 
be designated as Users Day. . At this ses- 
sion several addresses will be presented 
that will be of special interest to railway 
officers, including one on The Experience of 
the Northern. Pacific in the Use of 
Treated Timbers by B. Blum, chief en- 
gineer of that. railway; another on War- 
time Conditions in the Wood Preserving 
Industry by W. A. Summerhays, assistant 
vice-president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, now on leave as a consultant 
with the Federal Office of Production 
Management at Washington; and a third 
on The Treatment of Gum Ties by W. J. 
Burton, assistant to the chief engineer of 
the Missouri Pacific. At other sessions 
of the convention addresses and reports 
will be presented on the development and 
use of preservatives for the treatment of 
timber for railway and other uses. 


C. P. R. Places Buffet-Lounge-Com- 
partment Cars on “Dominion” 


The Canadian Pacific has recently placed 
new “Cape” type buffet-lounge-double-bed- 
toom-compartment cars on its “Dominion” 
between Montreal, Que., and Winnipeg, 
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Man. The new cars consist of a solarium, 
an observation-lounge, one compartment 
and four double bedrooms. Each bedroom 
contains a sofa, convertible into a lower 
berth at night, and an upper. The beds 
are cross-wise in the car instead of length- 
wise. The rooms contain also a writing 
table and individual lavatory. 

Parties travelling together may engage 
connecting bedrooms which have sliding 
partitions, making a much larger room. 
The fare for the two rooms sold en suite 
is only slightly more than that for a draw- 
ing-room. The fare per bedroom, when sold 
individually, is twice the regular lower 
berth fare. When sold to two persons, the 
fare is 225 per cent of the lower berth rate. 
One railroad ticket is required for the ex- 
clusive use of a room by one person. New 
subdued night-lighting effects have been in- 
stalled in bedrooms and in the observation 
section of the cars. 


Bankers See Danger in Lack 
of R. R. Credit 


A “dangerous lack of confidence” in rail- 
road credit was reported to the Investment 
Bankers Association of America by its 
railroad securities committee at a conven- 
tion session at Hollywood, Fla., on De- 
cember 2. The committee chairman, John 
S. Loomis, of Chicago, asserted before the 
board of governors that “this continued 
lack of confidence in the railroad outlook on 
the part of investors is dangerous. It pre- 
sents a danger to the cause of private 
enterprise, for the railroads cannot continue 
permanently under private ownership unless 
they can regain the confidence of private 
capital.” 

The report added: “We do not believe 
that there is any imminent danger of 
government operation or ownership. There 
is certainly no public sentiment for it, but 
it could develop from a failure of the roads 
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to meet the needs of the defense program 
or a later financial collapse of the roads. 
The first contingency is unlikely unless de- 
sired by certain government officials, and 
although the second is not probable, it is 
well to be aware of the possibilities in case 
confidence and private credit are not re- 
stored to the railroads.” 


Baldwin Delivers Country's First 
60-Ton Tank 


Some 350 of the country’s leading indus- 
trialists, officials of the War Department 
and several thousand employees of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, witnessed the 
formal delivery on December 8 of the first 
60-ton heavy tank built in the United 
States at the Baldwin plant at Eddystone, 
Pa. In the course of a demonstration of 
its powers, the giant tank was put through 
a series of demonstrations of brake testing, 
turning, bogey action, loose sand maneuver- 
ing and tractive power. Climax of the two- 
hour show of tank power was a mock battle. 
Engaged in the spectacle of realistic battle 
action over a heavy mined terrain, were 
the heavy and two medium tanks made at 
Baldwin and three light United States 
Army tanks. The shelling and destruction 
of the enemy fortification concluded the 
battle. 

In his speech of presentation of the first 
heavy tank, William H. Harman, vice- 
president (sales) of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, pointed out that “the Baldwin 
group of companies, now employing about 
20,000 persons in‘all its divisions and sub- 
sidiaries, may be said to be engaged di- 
rectly and indirectly to the extent of almost 
100 per cent in the production of articles 
essential to our government’s undertaking 
and including specifically an important and 
varied list of war material for the Army 
and Navy of the United States. Last April 
our first medium tank was presented on a 





This—the First Ml. 60-ton Tank Built in the Country—Was Delivered by Baldwin 
to the Army on December 8 
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similar occasion and now those M3 tanks 
are rolling out of our plant, fulfilling all 
present production schedules and in con- 
stantly increasing quantities. Today we 
offer for your inspection this new weapon, 
the first heavy M1 tank to be built in this 
country—the 60-ton unit.” We are hon- 
ored to have been selected to assist in the 
development of this great tank, conceived 
and constructed for the defense of Amer- 
ican idealism in these grim and tragic times. 


House Appropriates for Emergency 
Roads 


The House of Representatives on De- 
cember 5 passed and sent to the Senate 
the $8,000,000,000 third supplemental na- 
tional defense appropriations bill with the 
following provisions for defense highways 
which were recently authorized by the De- 
fense Highway Act of 1941: 

1. $74,600,000 in direct appropriations for 
access roads to defense plants and military 
and naval reservations, to be spent under 
the direction of the Federal Works 
Agency ; 4 

2. $50,000,000 in contract authorizations 
for defense roads; and 

3. $5,000,000 for airplane landing and 
take-off strips along the highways. 


The bill made no appropriation for im- 


provement to the strategic network of 
highways or for surveys and planning. The 
House appropriations committee report 
notes that the President, in signing the 
Defense Highway Act of 1941, had ex- 
pressed the belief that the authorizations 
for the strategic network of highways did 
not represent an immediate defense need. 
Apparently, the committee followed the 
President’s views on this matter, which 
were set out in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 29, page 925, since it refused to 
include any funds in the current bill for 
such construction. 


V. R. Hawthorne Addresses 
Chicago Car Foremen 


At a meeting attended by 500 members 
and guests on Monday evening, Decem- 
8, at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, the Car 
Foremen’s Association of Chicago was 
addressed by V. R. Hawthorne, executive 
vice-chairman, Association of American 
Railroads, Mechanical division, on the sub- 
ject “Keep the Wheels Rolling.” Included 
among those attending were several officers 
and members of the National Car Depart- 
ment Officers’ Association and also a 
group of 17 representative St. Louis car 
men, members of the Car Department As- 
sociation of St. Louis. 

Mr. Hawthorne emphasized particularly 
the necessity of greater care in the se- 
curing of lading, the prompt and expedi- 
tious handling of bad order cars to the 
repair tracks and avoidance of the shop- 
ping of all loaded cars which can be 
handled safely to destination. In closing 
his remarks, Mr. Hawthorne said that 
“the railroads, during the coming months, 
will be expected to accept and transport 
the greatest volume of traffic in their his- 
tory. The size of the railroad plant, road- 
way, shops, locomotives and cars, will, to 
a great extent, be limited to what we 
already have. We should not, however, 
get the idea that the railroads are operat- 
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ing to capacity. No one knows what the 
capacity of the railroads is. It depends 
upon how well the officers and employees 
do their job. It is, therefore, the obliga- 
tion of every railroad man to do every- 
thing in his power to obtain the utmost 
utilization of the facilities and equipment 
now available or which may be acquired 
in the future. It is up to all railroad 
men, including you car men, to do the 
best job possible in order that the busi- 
ness offered may be handled with safety 
and dispatch. It is up to all of us to 
‘Keep the Wheels_ Rolling.’ ” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 6 totaled 833,375 cars. 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on December 11. This was a 
decrease of 32,814 cars, or 3.8 per cent, 
below the preceding week, but an increase 
of 94,862 cars, or 12.8 per cent, above the 
corresponding week in. 1940, and an in- 
crease of 149,402 cars, or 21.8 per cent 
above the same week in 1939. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended 
November 29 totaled 866,189 cars, and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R. follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, November 29 











Districts 1941 1940 1939 
Se ea 181,047 157,795 154,269 
Allegheny ..... 184,246 154,667 158,137 
Pocahontas .... 57,588 48,273 45,130 
Southern ...... 123,949 107,915 96,331 
Northwestern .. 126,616 91,074 76,916 
Central Western 131,915 117,58 105,663 
Southwestern .. 60,828 51,215 49,050 
Total Western 

Districts .... 319,359 259,875 231,629 
Total All Roads 866,189 728,525 685,496 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 40,902 33,689 38,222 
Live stock .... 14,647 15,739 13,554 
Coad sos Osiexs 164,328 143,746 132,677 
ee ee 13,352 12,687 11,747 
Forest products. 44,447 38,521 34,764 

WE ao dh esa 47,396 17,803 11,632 
Merchandise I.c.1 152,503 149,915 149,510 
Miscellaneous . 388,614 316,425 293,390 
November 29 . 866,189 728,525 685,496 
November 22 .. 799,386 733,488 673,113 
November 15 .. 883,839 745,295 766,987 
November 8 ... 873,585 778,318 781,588 
November 1 ... 894,739 794,797 801,108 





Cumulative Total, 
48 Weeks ... 39,239,104 33,639,939 31,349,937 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended November 29 were 69,097, as com- 
pared with 67,053 in the previous week and 
61,121 last year, according to the compila- 


tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


Nov. 29, 1941 ....... 69,097 31,796 
Nov. 22, 1941 ........ 67,053 31,359 
ae) She 1s ema s 67,940 32,751 
Nov. 30, 1940: ....... 61,121 27,074 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Noy. 29; 1941: 4.45. 2,957,121 1,436,206 
Nov. 30, 2940 20:5 6.5063 2,595,725 1,187,317 
DOG. 62, CAGES os iss 2,367,959 1,033,693 


November Employment 15.17 
Per Cent Above 1940 


Railroad employment decreased 1.29 per 
cent, dropping from 1,217,750 to 1,202,006, 
during the one-month period from mid- 
October to mid-November, but the Novem- 
ber total was 15.17 per cent above No- 
vember, 1940, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s compilation based 
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on preliminary reports. The index number, 
based on the 1935-1939 monthly average as 
100 and corrected for seasonal variation, 
was 117 for November as compared with 
October’s 116.1 and November, 1940's 101.6. 

The decline in November under the pre- 
vious month was accounted for by drops of 
6.85 per cent in the maintenance of way 
and structures group and of 0.63 per cent 
in group embracing transportation em- 
ployees other than train, engine and yard. 
November employment in all other groups 
was slightly above October, the largest in- 
crease being’ the 1.51 per cent rise in the 
yardmasters, switch-tenders and _ hostlers 
group. 

Meanwhile, November employment in all 
groups was above that of November, 1940, 
the largest increase being the 22.26 per cent 
rise in the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group. Next in turn came mainte- 
nance of equipment and stores, up 16.15 
per cent; train and engine service, up 15.37 


_ per cent; yardmasters, switch-tenders and 


hostlers, up 12.37 per cent; and professional, 
clerical and general, up 10.29 per cent. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


Representative Ploeser, Republican of 
Missouri, has introduced House Resolution 
378 which would authorize the President 
and the State Department to negotiate with 
Canada and Great Britain for the acqui- 
sition of all Canadian territory “lying east 
and south of the line comprising the cen- 
ter of the channel of the St. Lawrence 
river.” 

Speaking on the floor of the House last 
week, Mr. Ploeser explained that the reso- 
lution calls for the acquisition of that ter- 
ritory as a condition precedent to any fur- 
ther negotiations in connection with the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. More- 
over, it provides that debts and obligations 
due the United States from Canada and 
Britain shall be credited to whatever pur- 
chase price is agreed upon. 

“I introduce this resolution,” Mr. 
Ploeser said, “for two reasons: First, to 
emphasize the ridiculousness of the per- 
sistency with which our President pursues 
the St. Lawrence seaway project; and, sec- 
ond, to provide a means for the British 
Empire to liquidate a portion of their ever- 
mounting debt to us.” Finally, Mr. 
Ploeser warned that if the resolution is 
not passed before the House considers the 
pending rivers and harbors bill, he will 
offer it as an amendment to the St. Law- 
rence section of that bill, When Mr. 
Ploeser had completed his remarks, the St. 
Lawrence seaway was defended in brief 
statements by Representatives Pittenger of 
Minnesota, and Dondero of Michigan, Re- 
publicans. 


President Can Take Over Transport 
Systems 


With the entrance of the United States 
into a full state of war with the Japanese 
Empire, among the additional emergency 
powers which the President gets is the 
one under the act of August 29, 1916, giv- 
ing him authority. to take possession at 
assume control of any system or systems 
of transportation. 

Among the powers which he has already 
had during the state of unlimited national 
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emergency are those embodied in provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act which 
stipulate that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, upon demand of the Presi- 
dent, shall establish priorities for trans- 
portation of troops and shipments of war 
materials. 

Meanwhile, the threat. of possible sabo- 
tage to the nation’s railroads has caused 
the carriers to take additional steps to in- 
sure their plants and equipment against 
damage. An example of this is shown by 
the fact that the railroad bridge across the 
Potomac at Washington, D. C., which 
serves all the carriers entering the city, 
has been brilliantly flood-lighted so that 
any attempt to destroy it can be thwarted. 

At the same time the State Department 
has announced that Japanese civilians in 
this country cannot engage in movements 
which would necessitate the use of airplane, 
train, vessel, or bus. Railroad ticket offices 
have been instructed not to sell tickets to 
Japanese until the present situation with 
respect to their status is clarified. 


Court Returns Milwaukee 
Plan to I. C. C. | 


The reorganization plan of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific was 
returned to the Commission for specific 
findings of fact by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Chicago on De- 
cember 4. The court had been asked to con- 
sider the appeals of various creditor groups, 
the railroad, and the stockholders who ob- 
jected to provisions of the reorganization 
plan approved by the district court on 
November 13, 1940. The plan left stock- 
holders without equity in the road’s as- 
sets. Although the appellate court reversed 
the district court’s approval of the plan, it 
indicated tentative acceptance of provisions 
eliminating stockholders from participating 
in the proposed new company and sharply 
reducing capitalization and interest charges. 

The basic objection which the court 
voiced in withholding approval of the plan 
as a whole was that the I. C. C. failed to 
set down definite findings of fact determin- 
ing the values of properties underlying the 
various securities. Without these findings, 
the court said, it could not determine 
whether the allocation of securities of the 
new company to the creditors was fair and 
equitable. 

The opinion laid emphasis on the need 


for a sound reorganization not based upon 


“luck” or “wild hopes,” and stated that de- 
termination of expected earnings is es- 
sential to the formulation of a sound plan. 
“A decade of indisputable statistics is avail- 
able for this task,” the court said. 


Bureau of Statistics’ Monthly Com: 
ment on Transportation Data 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
December 5 made public the latest issue of 
its Bureau of Statistics’ “Monthly Com- 
ment on Transportation Statistics.” 

Discussing railway revenues and traffic, 
the Bureau called attention to the fact that 
Its freight revenue index declined from 
146.7 for September to 143.1 for October, 
“both of these figures being substantially 
below those for June, July and August.” 
The significance of these indexes, the Bu- 
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reau suggested, “may be somewhat im- 
paired by the fact. that defense production 
does not conform to the usual seasonal 
patterns.” It is noted, however, that Oc- 
tober truck tonnage as reported by Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations was 19.9 per 
cent above October, 1940, whereas rail 
carloadings of miscellaneous commodities 
were up only 14.5 per cent. 

“The small increase of 6.9 per cent in 
net railway operating income for October, 
1941, over 1940, in spite of a large in- 
crease in revenues,” the Bureau said, “is 
accounted for by the accrual of increased 
wages” which many carriers included in 
October expenses on the basis originally 
recommended by the Emergency Board. 
The wage settlement under the final media- 
tion agreement, the Bureau said, “may 
amount to as much as $300,000,000 (a year) 
including the Board’s estimate for vaca- 
tions and allowing for the increased pay- 
roll tax, but not for the effect on income 
taxes.” 

The statement also includes comment on 
the equipment situation; railway accident 
statistics; air carrier statistics; and rail- 
way employment figures. 


Testimonial for Daniel Willard and 
Roy B. White 


Federal, state,, and municipal officials, 
railroad executives, and leading business 
and professional men were among the 700 
persons attending last week’s dinner which 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce 
sponsored as a testimonial to Daniel Wil- 
lard, 81-year-old chairman of the Balti- 
more & Ohio’s board of directors, and as 
a welcome to Roy B. White, Mr. Willard’s 
successor in the B. & O. presidency. The 
dinner was held on the evening of De- 
cember 4 in Baltimore’s Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. 

The highlight of the occasion was the 
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unveiling of a painting presented to Mr. 
Willard. The painting, done by A. Shel- 
don Pennoyer, is reproduced in the ac- 
companying illustration; it depicts Mr. 
Willard as a young engineer at the throttle 
of his favorite locomotive on the Connecti- 
cut & Passumpsic River (now Boston & 
Maine) where he worked from the latter 
part of 1879 until 1883, having begun his 
railroad career early in the former year as 
a track laborer on the Central Vermont. A 
color reproduction of the painting was pre- 
sented to each of those attending the ban- 
quet. 

Meanwhile a telegram had been received 
from Robert McVicars of Peaks Island, 
Me., who was one of the first engineers 
for whom Mr. Willard fired a locomotive 
on the C. & P. R. Mr. McVicars, who is 
now more than 90 years old, regretted his 
inability to attend the dinner. Another 
wire came from Frederick D. Underwood, 
former president of the Erie, under whom 
Mr. Willard worked on the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the Erie and 
the B. & O. 

Speakers at the dinner, in addition to 
Messrs. Willard and White, included Gov- 
ernor O’Conor of Maryland, Mayor Jack- 
son of Baltimore, Chairman Eastman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and J. J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads. Charles H. Roloson, 
Jr., president of the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce, introduced the toastmaster 
—Dr. Isaiah ‘Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, of which Mr. Willard 
was for many years chairman of the board, 
and still is a member. B. M. Jewell, presi- 
dent of the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, was 
unable to attend, but he sent a telegram 
which said that Mr. Willard “is endeared 
to the hearts of those who labor, particu- 
larly to those of us in the railroad industry, 





Daniel Willard and Artist Pennoyer at the Unveiling of the Painting of the 
Veteran Executive Pursuing an Earlier Vocation 
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for his contribution to the human side of 
railroading.” 

Mr. Willard’s success in labor relations 
was also referred to by I. C. C. Chairman 
Eastman and A. A. R. President J. J. 
Pelley. The former expressed the wish 
that Mr. Willard could now become “a sort 
of a father confessor and adviser to those 
whom we include in the general term 
‘labor’ . . . right now, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, all labor is sorely in need, for 
its own good, of honest help and sound 
advice.” Mr. Pelley recalled that Mr. Wil- 
lard headed the committee of nine railroad 
presidents which negotiated the 1932 wage 
deductions; and that the labor representa- 
tives filled Mr. Willard’s car with “flowers 
and compliments” when it left Chicago af- 
ter the close of the negotiations. 

In addition to his reference to the con- 
fidence which labor has in Mr. Willard, 
I. C. C. Chairman Eastman said that the 
retired B, & O. president “is not only mas- 
ter of his business, but a first-class fighting 
man.” As an illustration, Mr. Eastman 
cited the Willard reaction to the so-called 
“Prince Plan” of railroad consolidation 
which reaction left no basis for belief that 
“the plan could be consummated except 
over his dead body.” Also, the I. C. C. 
chairman mentioned the legislation which 
enabled the B. & O. to effect a voluntary 
reorganization without going through bank- 
ruptcy. In that connection Mr. Eastman 
continued: “No other man, incidentally, 
could in my judgment have secured at the 
time from Congress the legislation which 
made that reorganization legally possible.” 

In his remarks, Mr. Willard told of 
some of his experiences in the B. & O. 
presidency, and paid tribute to B. & O. of- 
ficers and employees.. Of the reorganiza- 
tion plan he ‘said: “I am glad to be able 
to say this evening that in 1941 we expect 
to have sufficient net income at the end 
of the year, five years before the termina- 
tion of the plan, to provide for the pay- 
ment in full of all deferred interest and 
obligations.” Mr. White cited the rail- 
road industry’s 1941 record of moving more 
ton-miles than ever before in history; and 
called for co-operation of shippers “in the 
even greater tests” which will come “with 
the increasing production for national de- 
fense.” Meanwhile the other speakers had 
paid their tributes to the honored guests, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Glee Club had 
entertained with five songs. 


Study Board Appointments 


The Board of Investigation and Research 
created by the Transportation Act of 1940 
has appointed Dr. Ronald B. Welch di- 
rector of its study of the extent to which 
taxes are imposed on carriers, while Dr. 
James C. Nelson has been named princi- 
pal economist. 

Dr. Welch, a native of Nebraska, comes 
to the Board from Chicago, where he has 
been -research director for the National 
Association of Assessing Officers. He 
holds on A.B. degree from Doane College 
(1924) and a Ph.D. degree in economics 
from Yale University (1932). He has 


served on the faculties of economics at 
Yale and at the University of New Hamp- 
shire ; “has had a broad -research experi- 
ence in taxation for the State of Connecti-— 
cut and for the National Association of 
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Assessing Officers; and has written ex- 
tensively in the field of taxation.” 

Dr. Nelson is a native of the State of 
Washington and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington (1930). He re- 
ceived the M. A. degree in economics from 
Ohio State University (1931) and the 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia (1934), after spending a year at 
Brookings Institution as a research fel- 
low in transportation. He has held posi- 
tions on the faculties of economics at the 
University of Virginia and at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and has engaged in 
research for the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The board’s announcement 
also said that Dr. Nelson “has contributed 
numerous articles on transportation policy 
in professional journals.” 


Railroads Will 
Seek Rate Boost 


(Continued from page 1003) 

on order and it was estimated that 304 
more, or a total of 975 will be ample to 
handle increased business in 1942. A large 
portion of the 304 will be Diesel-electric. 

At the member road meeting, all direc- 
tors in the Eastern and Southeastern re- 
gions were re-elected, while in the Western 
three new directors. were named. These 
include C. E. Denney, president of the 
Northern Pacific; Wilson McCarthy, 
trustee of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern; and H. A. Scandrett, trustee of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
They replace F. J. Gavin, president of the 
Great Northern; W. M. Jeffers, president 
of the Union Pacific; and M. S. Sloan, 
president of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 


whose terms expired. The vacancy caused ° 


by the death of A. D. McDonald, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific, was not 
filled. 

At a luncheon meeting, the directors 
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promoted J. Carter Fort, general solicitor, 
to general counsel to take over duties re- 
linquished by R. V. Fletcher who continues 
as vice-president; and promoted J. M. 
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Souby, assistant general counsel, to geu- 
eral solicitor to succeed Mr. Fort. 

Mr. Fort was born at Lumpkin, Ga., on 
March 16, 1889. He attended the Uni- 





J. M. Souby 


versity of Michigan Engineering School 
and Georgetown University, where he re- 
ceived an LL.B. degree in 1911. Mr. Fort 
began the practice of law in Washington, 
D. C., in 1911. In 1914 he became attorney 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
later serving as assistant chief counsel. 
He served as commerce attorney for the 
Illinois Central System from 1924 to 1928, 
then becoming assistant general counsel 
at Chicago. In 1932 he was appointed gen- 
eral attorney for the system. Mr. Fort 
became general solicitor for the Association 


‘of American Railroads in 1934. 


Mr. Souby was born at Karnes City, 
Texas, on August 10, 1882. He attended 
Vanderbilt University, receiving the de- 
grees of A.B. (1908) and LL.B. (1910). 
He began his law practice in Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1912. In 1913 he became com- 
merce counsel for the Kansas City Soutn- 
ern and later served as solicitor for the 
corporation. From 1919 to 1928, he was 
assistant valuation and commerce counsel 
for the Union Pacific, later being promoted 
to the position of valuation and commerce 
counsel for the system. From 1936 to Oc- 
tober, 1937, he was western general counsel 
for the U. P., and on the latter date he 
became assistant general counsel for the 
Association of American Railroads. 


Administrator Signs Wage Order 
for Bus Industry 


A 40-cent minimum wage order for the 
passenger motor carrier industry, effective 
January 5, 1942, has been issued by Gen- 
eral Philip B. Fleming, administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

The 40-cent rate was recommended Sep- 
tember 4, by the passenger motor carrier 
industry committee equally representative 
of the employers, the employees and the 
“public.” Of.the 36,000 employees in the 
industry, approximately 4,000 will receive 
pay increases as a result of the wage order. 
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However, very few over-the-road employ- 
ees of bus companies receive less than 40 
cents*an hour, it was pointed out. Most 


of those to receive increases are main- . 


tenance and office workers, red caps and 
other employees of bus terminal com- 
panies, principally located in the south. 
Employees of local motor bus carriers, ex- 
empted by the Act, will not be affected by 
the new minimum. 

The industry under the wage order is 
defined as: “The industry carried on by 
any person who holds himself out to the 
general public to engage in, or under in- 
dividual contracts or agreements engages 
in, the transportation by motor vehicle of 
passengers in interstate commerce over 
regular or irregular routes or under indi- 
vidual contracts or agreements engages in 
transportation of passengers by motor ve- 
hicle necessary to the production of goods 
for interstate commerce. The term does 
not include the industry carried on by any 
local trolley or motor bus carrier or that 
part of the industry carried on by any car- 
rier of passengers by rail or water or any 
company which is subject to Administra- 
tive Order No. 34 defining the railroad 
carrier industry.” 

The definition covers all occupations in 
the industry including (clerical, main- 
tenance, shipping and selling, it was de- 
clared. 


C. & N. W. Gets Trucking 
Certificates 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has granted the Chicago & 
North Western certificates covering com- 
mon-carrier trucking operations over seven 
routes between points in Illinois, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. The routes are between Ster- 
ling, Ill, and Union Grove; Stanwood, 
Iowa, and Tipton; Manitowoc, Wis., and 
Two Rivers; Madison and Beloit; Wis- 
consin Rapids and Adams (two routes) ; 
and DeKalb, Ill., and Sycamore. 

In the case of the latter the certificate 
confines the trucking service to “general 
commodities which are at the time in the 
primary custody of and moving on bills 
of lading of a railway express company.” 


' The other certificates are subject to the 


usual restrictions designed to insure that 
the highway operations are auxiliary to and 
supplemental of rail service. Commissioner 
Eastman, concurring in part, said that he 
would not ordinarily approve the imposi- 
tion of that condition which stipulates that 
shipments handled in the highway service 
“shall be limited to those which move 
under a through bill of lading covering, in 
addition to movement by applicant by mo- 
tor vehicle, a prior or subsequent move- 
ment by rail.” In the instant case, how- 
ever, Mr. Eastman found the condition un- 
objectionable, 

Meanwhile, in the same report, the com- 
mission denied C. & N. W. applications 
under the Motor Carrier Act’s “grand- 
father” clause for certificates covering 
trucking services between certain points in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, and South Dakota. The C. & N. W. 
had been arranging for these services under 
Contracts with independent truckers; and 
the commission found that the operations 
Involved were those of the contractors, and 
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not of the railroad. Chairman . Eastman 
thought the “grandfather” application 
should have been granted. 


Big Truck Bill 
Hearings Begin 
(Continued from page 1004) 


of the solicitor’s staff of the Department 
of Agriculture, and J. Ninian Beall, gen- 
eral counsel for the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. Mr. Donoho took the 
position that sizes and weights could not 
be regulated unless the roads and bridges 
were also placed under supervision of the 
same agency, and suggested that the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration should be the 
agency to administer the-law, rather than 
the commission. Mr. Beall advocated 
passage of the bill with a few minor 
changes. 

Meanwhile, John E. Benton, general so- 
licitor of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, has de- 
clared in a recent bulletin to the member 
commissioners that there is a good chance 
that the bill will be enacted into law and 
that “it will operate to convert our best 
public roads from highways into freight 
ways, largely monopolized by enormous 
freight trucks.” 


B. & O. Would Turn Over Its N. J. 
Passenger Service to Rdg.-C. N. J. 


Citing the large increase in its New 
Jersey tax bill because of the recently- 
enacted franchise tax law as the reason for 
its action, the Baltimore & Ohio has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its passenger opera- 
tions between Philadelphia, Pa., and New 
York City over the Central of New Jersey 
and the Reading. At the same time the 
B. & O. told the commission that it will 
enter into a new agreement with the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey and the Reading where- 
by those roads will handle the company’s 
trains beyond Philadelphia. 

‘ “In recent years,” declared the carrier 
in its petition to the commission, “applicant 
has incurred a considerable financial loss 
in performing passenger train operations 
between Philadelphia and New York City. 
During such years the only tax. assessed 
against operations by New Jersey has been 
a rolling stock tax which has averaged 
$13,000 a year. However, under the Rail- 
road Tax Law of 1941 which establishes 
a new franchise tax in the state, applicant 
has been billed a further amount of which 


‘approximately $285,000 is on account of 


that portion of its passenger train opera- 
tions carried on in New Jersey. 

“Because the amount of the franchise 
tax in any particular year is computed with 
a formula based on ‘allocating such part 
of the next preceding year’s net railway 
operating income of each system, and rail- 
roads not part of a system, to the State 
of New. Jersey, as the number of miles of 
all track over which the railroad or system 
operates in the state of New Jersey bears 
to the total number of miles of all track 
over which it operates’, the amount which 
the applicant will be assessed by New 
Jersey in 1942, under the new law, will be 
greatly in excess of the amount which the 


. 
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applicant has been billed thereunder in 
1941, and, based on present traffic expecta- 
tions, there is every prospect that the as- 
sessment in subsequent years will be even 
greater.” 

At present the B. & O. operates over the 
Reading from Philadelphia, Pa., to Bound 
Brook Junction, N. J., 56.6 miles, and over 
the Central of New Jersey from Bound 
Brook Junction, N. J., to Jersey City, 31.9 
miles. 


October Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on December 9 made public its Bureau of 
Statistics’ preliminary summary of steam 
railway accidents for October and _ this 
year’s first 10 months. The compilation, 


which is subject to revision, follows. 
Month of 10 mos. ended 
October with October 
Item 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Number of train acci- 
La Ae 937 603 7,557 5,683 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-service 
and nontrain  acci- 


dents: 

Trespassers: 

pO errs 180 169 1,858 1,753 
ee eee 150 152 1,600 1,792 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train  acci- 


dents* 
(Se ee aPMag oe> 5 66 
pS ae 73 114 849 759 
(b) In train-service 
accidents 
x cea as 7 Say 12 6 
Initved ...0.:+ 169 124 1,466 1,395 
Travelers not on 
trains: < 
MMs ede wears , RES 12 4 
ee PC Pre 80 53 707 674 
Employees on duty: 
ME a ica eae 81 47 595 431 
pes Greer ree 2,529 1,617 20,585 14,658 
All other nontrespas- 
sers:** 
Ss aegis 20S. 177. 1,427 13,53 
pe Rae es 618 636 5,338 4,849 
Total—_All classes of 
persons: 
MM hc auseaee 470 393 4,159 3,819 
Feuse. .6cice 3,619 2,696 30,545 24,127 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
i Res en 183 168 1,520 1,412 
Fuser s . <icu aes 463 488 3,725 3,486 


Vaughan Sees Prince Rupert Line 
as Strategic Link to Alaska 


Questioned on the possible effect of our 
war with Japan on the Canadian National, 
R. C. Vaughan, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the system, pointed out that 
the road’s alternative trans-continental 
route between Red Pass Junction, Alta., 
and Prince Rupert, B. C., may become an 
important route for traffic between the 
United States and Alaska, in an interview 
with newspapermen in New York on De- 
cember 8. The C. N. R. chief recently 
completed an inspection of the entire sys- 
tem from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
his New York visit marked his first in- 
spection as president of properties in New 
York and New England. Prince Rupert, 
he said, is only 40 mi. south of the southern 
tip of Alaska and terminal facilities at the 
port are excellent. On the whole, said 
Mr. Vaughan, the C. N. R. terminal prop- 
erties at both Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert were originally designed for a 
much greater traffic to the Orient than 
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ever materialized and can now handle tre- 
mendously increased traffic. 

Contrasting Canada’s production in this 
war with the last, Mr. Vaughan pointed out 
that the Dominion now makes “practically 
everything”—things which it never manu- 
factured before. In illustration he pointed 
to light naval vessels of the “corvette” 
type now being manufactured in Canada for 
the first time in history. Although the 
Canadian railroads have suffered heavy in- 
creases in the cost of materials and taxes 
they have as yet sought no increased rates 
since Canada declared war. Any request 
for increased rates would come under the 
jurisdiction of Canada’s price control board 
which body would probably hand over the 
matter to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. 

Asked whether the international railroad 
unions are continuing to accept the prin- 
ciple of war bonuses based on a cost-of- 
living index, Mr. Vaughan declared that 
the railroads have signed an agreement 
with all the standard unions that no move 
for basic wage increases would ‘be made 
so long as the bonus principle continues in 
effect. Discussing the United States prop- 
erties of the system, Mr. Vaughan said 


that the Grand Trunk’s line to Portland, 


Me., is handling greatly increased traffic. 
It now handles a trainload of beauxite 
westbound -daily. 


Nickel Plate Loses in High Court 


The United States Supreme Court at its 
December 8 session, by a five to four vote, 
affirmed a decision of the Supreme Court 
of New York in the case of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company 
vs. Frank, an action brought to recover on 
overdue interest coupons attached to bonds 
issued by the Northern Ohio, consolida- 
tion of which with other railroad compa- 
nies resulted in the formation of the Nickel 
Plate. The case was heard at this term 
on reargument after the Court, in a four 
to four opinion at the last term, had 
affirmed the New York court’s opinion. 

As a result of the instant decision the 
Court held in effect that the approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
not necessary to establish a railroad com- 
pany’s liability on bonds issued by one of 
two roads which were consolidated in con- 
nection with the formation of the defend- 
ant company, since no obligations were 
“assumed” by the defendant railroad with- 
in section 20(a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

The record before the Supreme Court 
of the United States shows that the New 
York court had ruled against the Nickel 
Plate, holding that the Northern Ohio 
bonds were guaranteed by the Lake Erie 
& Western, which, with four other com- 
panies, were consolidated to form the 
Nickel Plate. The lower court decision 
was based on provisions of a New York 
statute which provides that in consolida- 
tions the new road guarantees the securi- 
ties of the constituent lines. 

The Nickel Plate had argued that de- 
spite the New York law a consolidated 
interstate carrier cannot assume obliga- 
tions of a constituent line’s securities with- 
out the approval of the commission as re- 
quired under section 20(a) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 
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Chief Justice Stone wrote a dissenting 
opinion in which he was joined by Asso- 


ciate Justices Reed, Frankfurter, and 
Byrnes. Chief Justice Stone took the 
position that the judgment of the New 
York court should have been reversed, but 
without prejudice to any right of the 
appellee (Dorothea T. Frank) to recover 
under section 20(a)(11) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Justice Douglas also wrote 
a short concurring opinion in which he 
answered certain contentions of the dis- 
senters. 


No New Money for 


Transport Board 
(Continued from page 1003) 


is a question which, as you gentlemen are 
well aware, will vary from time to time, 
and be dependent upon technological de- 
velopments affecting those several forms of 
carriers, as well as general economic 
changes.” By this, Mr. Smith did not 
mean to suggest that the economy-and- 
fitness study would be, as Chairman Cannon 
put it, “a permanent activity.” The wit- 
ness explained that the board does think 
such matters can be determined “as of 
particular dates and within certain gen- 
eral limits”; and, furthermore, the mem- 
bers feel that “basic approaches and prin- 
ciples can be developed.” However, Mr. 
Smith added, “it is not the thought or the 
expectation of this board that this board 
can, at any particular time, give an 
answer which is going to be a controlling 
answer for the future.” 

At the suggestion of Representative 
Woodrum, Democrat of Virginia, Mr. 
Smith next told the committee something 
about his background, experience and 
qualifications. Then similar brief state- 
ments were made in turn by Board Mem- 
bers Webb and Childe. Resuming his testi- 
mony to discuss the board’s expenditures 
and commitments to date, Mr. Smith agreed 
with Representative Johnson, Democrat of 
West Virginia, when the latter suggested 
that the board “will be hog-tied’” unless 
it gets more money. He then proceeded 
to answer several questions seeking in- 
formation as to what the board had al- 
ready done. In that part of his testimony, 
Mr. Smith said among other things that 
the board feels it could serve “a very use- 
ful purpose” in attempting “to facilitate 
the post-war adjustment which is going 
to be necessary in the transportation field.” 
Representative Taber, Republican of New 
York, spoke up to say he did not think 
“any greater mistake could be made” than 
to proceed on the idea “that we can plan 
that situation when we are in this kind 
of a turmoil.” 

Responding to questions from Repre- 
sentative Ludlow, Democrat of Indiana, 
Mr. Smith agreed with his questioner’s 
view that the board’s studies could not 
result in “a complete and well-rounded job 
without including air transportation.” 
Under the present law the studies are con- 
fined to rail, highway and water trans- 
portation. The witness’ attention was 


next directed to the board’s proposed func- 
tional organization chart which, according 
to Representative Wigglesworth, Republi- 
can of Massachusetts, looked “almost big 
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enough to cover the city of Washington.” 
The exhibit, as Mr. Wigglesworth read it, 
showed a set-up “based on a personnel of 
295, at a total cost of $922,260,” and an 


‘average salary of “well over $3,000 per 


employee.” 

The “high average salary, if it be a high 
average salary,” Mr. Smith explained, was 
a result of the board’s plan to develop a 
supervisory organization only, relying in- 
sofar as possible upon studies made by the 
carriers and other interested parties “under 
the direction of our expert personnel.” 
Working that way the board hopes “to 
dispense with a large number of sub- 
ordinate employees who would substantially 
increase the number of the staff, but be- 
cause their pay would be in the lower 
brackets, would reduce the average salary 
paid to the level obtaining in other 
agencies.” Later, Mr. Smith said that the 
295 employees listed in the original esti- 
mate would have to be cut to 103 under 
the $246,500 appropriation. recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Neverthe- 
less, the $246,500 Mr. Smith said again, 
would permit the board “to do a reasonably 
satisfactory job” on the public-aids study 
and ‘on the “quantitative” phase of the 
taxation study. 

Chairman Cannon and. Representative 
Ludlow were interested in the requests Mr. 
Smith said the board had had for defense 
data. As an example, Mr. Smith told the 
chairman that the board had been asked 
by the War Department “to consider a 
plan they may use for increasing transpor- 
tation efficiency in connection with the allo- 
cation of traffic between rail and highway 
carriers, for the purpose of that Depart- 
ment.” Also, the board has been “in 
constant touch” with Defense Transporta- 
tion Commissioner Ralph Budd, because 
“there are various ways in which we think 
we can be useful to him, and we think he 
shares that view.” Representative Ludlow 
wanted to know if the defense requests 
diverted the board from its “statutory 
purposes.” Mr. Smith did not think they 
had, although he suggested that they might. 
Whereupon Mr. Ludlow asserted that if 
Congress wanted the board to do such 
work “it should have said so in the statute.” 
Mr. Smith’s reply was a citation of that 
provision of the act which refers “to the 
board’s determination of the relative fit- 
ness of the carriers necessary to meet the 
needs. of the service in national defense.” 
He also suggested that many so-called 
emergency activities in the field of trans- 
port “are inter-related to our major job 
of long-range planning.” 


B. & M. Demonstrates Its First 
Bomb-Fire Defense Car 


Forty-one minutes after an “appeal for 
assistance” from the city of Lynn, Mass. 
had reached ‘the Boston & Maine on De- 
cember 2, fire-fighting apparatus from the 
first railroad bomb and fire defense car 10 
the United States was pumping water from 
Lynn harbor onto a flaming building at 
the end of a dock. It was the first demon- 
stration in the country of co-ordination 0! 
railroad facilities and civilian defense forces, 
working in a manner they would in case 
of enemy bombing. The demonstration, 
arranged jointly by the railroad, the Lynn 
Committee on Public Safety, and the city 
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Fire Department, enabled the B. & M. to 
try out in actual use a bomb and fire de- 
fense car which the railroad has built and 
which is now available for service in any 
community on its lines where the regular or 
auxiliary fire departments need additional 


fire fighting apparatus as a result of bomb-_ 


ings. 

The chairman of the Lynn Committee on 
Public. Safety opened yesterday’s demon- 
stration by telephoning the B. & M. at 
10:35 a. m.: “Lynn has been bombed; fires 
out of control of our neighboring fire de- 
partments. Please send bomb defense car.” 
At 10:40 the bomb and fire defense car 
was enroute to Lynn, the special train also 
hauling a coach carrying officials of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety ; 
the Women’s Defense Corps; the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters; and other 
state and city organizations concerned with 
civilian defense work. It arrived at Lynn 
at 11 o'clock. 

Sixteen minutes later, after the two 
powerful 500-gal.-per-min. pumps which 
are carried in the bomb and fire defense 
car, together with hose and other fire fight- 
ing equipment had been unloaded, six 
powerful hose lines, two of them manned by 
women, were squelching the “planned”’ fire, 
which had been set on Breed dock. The six 
lines from one of the railroad’s pumps ex- 
tinguished the fire at a speed pleasing to 
the officers present, but displeasing to the 
news and motion picture photographers who 
complained that “the fire was put out too 
fast.” The second B. & M. pump was con- 
nected to an aerial tower of the Lynn de- 
partment and, also pumping water from 
the harbor, threw “protective” streams 
over nearby buildings. 

The Lynn women’s organizations, in- 
cluding female air-raid wardens, female 
auxiliary fire-fighting forces and Red Cross 
ambulance units, who also participated in 
the demonstration, showed the use of “back 
pack” extinguishers which are carried in 
the railroad car, for putting out small fires 
and also the use of portable pump tank 
extinguishers, portable search-lights, first 
aid kits, and other equipment. The B. & 
M.’s bomb and fire defense car, which is, 
patterned after the cars which have been 
so successfully used in England as mobile 
auxiliary bomb defense equipment, con- 
tains complete equipment for successfully 
and quickly fighting any sort of small fire. 
The equipment includes pails of moisture- 
proof dust, which has supplanted “snuf- 


fers” for use in dealing with incendiary 
bombs. 


U. S. Makes Mexican 
Highway Loan 


Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, 
and Eduardo Suarez, Secretary of the 
Treasury of Mexico, have announced that 
an agreement has been reached covering 
the establishment of credits by the Export- 
Import Bank up to but not in excess of 
$30,000,000 to aid Mexico in constructing 
and developing its national system of roads 
and highways, including sections of the 
Inter-American Highway from Mexico 
City to the border of Guatemala and from 
Nogales, Mex., to Guadalajara. 

The credit, according to the announce- 
ment, will be made available in installments 
of not exceeding $10,000,000 a year over 
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a three-year period. Advances under the 
credit will be evidenced by direct obliga- 
tions of the Nacional Financiera, a govern- 
ment-controlled bank, unconditionally guar- 
anteed as to payment by the Government of 
Mexico. Also, these obligations will be 
additionally secured by highway bonds pay- 
able from the proceeds of the Mexican 
federal tax on consumption of gasoline. 


N. J. Board Refuses to Let Loss- 
Service Drain Revenues 


A detailed discussion of the duties of a 
railroad company with respect to furnish- 
ing passenger service was included by the 
New Jersey Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners in its approval of an application 
of the Pennsylvania - Reading Seashore 
Lines to discontinue all passenger service 
on its Penns Grove, N. J., Salem and 
Bridgeton branches and curtail service on 
its electric line between Camden and Mill- 
ville, dated December 19. The board has 
rendered favorable decisions with respect to 
similar applications on numerous occasions, 
handling them in a more or less routine 
fashion, but took the opportunity in this 
decision to restate its basic position. 

Objectors to the application challenged 
the jurisdiction of the board, contending 
the charter of the railroad imposes unon it 
the “absolute duty” to render both freight 
and passenger service and that the board’s 
jurisdiction is solely to regulate such serv- 
ice. The objectors’ position was that pas- 
senger service “is to be performed at all 
hazards, and at no sacrifice and that it is 
not to be measured by the public wants 
and exigencies at the time.” This position 
the board was unable to sustain, basing its 
decision on numerous obvious provisions in 
the present law. Referring to an opinion 
of the Massachusetts Court of some 20 
years ago (Commonwealth v. Fitchburg 
Railroad Co., 12 Gray (Mass.) 180), the 
hoard wrote: “If the duty is held to be 
absolute, then, as the court in that case 
said: ‘how long; for what period of time 
is it to be performed? Is it during the life 
of the charter and this though the expense 
of running the train is daily and rapidly 
using up the capital stock of the company ? 
If so, when the capital stock of the com- 
pany is exhausted, is the corporation to 
provide new resources for the purpose. . .?’ 
Again, as the court in the above cited and 
auoted case said, ‘it is to be considered that 
the respondent corporation has under its 
charter other roads to maintain, and other 
duties to discharge and the running of 
passenger trains on these branches might 
exhaust its resources and render it in- 
capable of discharging these other duties. 
It would seem, therefore, not only its right 
but its duty to exercise a sound discretion 
in the use of its capital, lest by exhausting 
it upon trains that were not required by 
the public wants, it should deprive itself of 
the means of running at reasonable rates 
those that were’.” 

Having established its jurisdiction the 
board took the position that every case of 
this type must be determined on the facts 
and that the determination in one case 
cannot constitute a precedent for another. 
It held that a railroad invoking its juris- 
diction (1) must bear the burden of proof; 
(2) must establish that the service is pro- 
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vided at a continuing loss; that the oper- 
ating and maintenance charges properly 
chargeable to the service cannot be met by 
application of the gross receipts from such 
services, and that such failure is not due 
to inefficient management; (3) must es- 
tablish that there is no reasonable proba- 
bility that such receipts will increase in the 
reasonable future; (4) must establish that 
receipts from other services are not suf- 
ficient to make it reasonable to have them 
absorb such loss; and (5) must establish 
that the financial operating results of the 
system as a whole cannot reasonably be re- 
quired to and do not suffice to absorb 
such loss. 


Construction 





ArcHIson, TopeKA & SANTA FE.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authori:y to con- 
struct an industrial track from National 
City, Calif., south to the plant ot the Rohr 
Aircraft Company, two miles. 


GRAND TRUNK WEsTERN and INDIANA 
Harsor Bett.—A contract has been award- 
ed Hamer Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
for the removal of timber trestles and the 
construction of a new double-track bridge 
on the Grand Trunk Western and an adja- 
cent single-track bridge for the Indiana 
Harbor Belt over two tracks of the Penn- 
sylvania and two tracks of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal in the vicinity of 
49th and Leavitt streets, Chicago. The 
double track G. T. W. bridge will be 192 
ft. in length and will consist of two single 
track deck structures, each with five I-beam 
spans, supported on reinforced concrete 
piers and abutments on concrete piling. The 
Indiana Harbor Belt bridge will be of 
similar construction except that the abut- 
ments will provide for a future second 
track. The tracks of both the G. T. W. 
and the I. H. B. will be raised a maximum 
of 3 ft. 6 in. : 


Gutr, Cotorapo & Santa Fe.—A con- 
tract has been awarded Quisle & Andrews, 
Ft. Worth, Tex., for remodeling, repair- 
ing and converting the passenger station at 
Cleburne, Tex., into a combination freight 
and passenger station. 


Lone Istanp.—This company will install 
three new escalators in the Pennsylvania 
Station, New York, early in 1942, to lead 
from platforms 8, 10 and 11 to the exit 
concourse at the western end of the station. 
The escalators will be of the latest design 
and will supplement ten others now in serv- 
ice at the terminal. The Otis Elevator 
Company is supplying the mechanical 
structural 
work is being done by the Salson Construc- 
tion Corporation, Jamaica, L. I. under 
the supervision of C. E. Adams, chief en- 
gineer of the railroad. 


LoutsviLLE & NASHVILLE—A new and 
longer turntable is being installed at De 
Coursey, Ky., and one span on bridge No. 
36 at Ford, Ky., is being replaced. These 
projects will cost more than $20,000. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


U. S. War Department Orders 
150 Steam Locomotives 


The United States War Department has 
ordered 150 steam locomotives of the 
2-8-2 type for export under the lease-lend 
act, allocating fifty each to the Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and the American Locomotive Company. 
These are in addition to 50 locomotives of 
the same type ordered last month as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of November 
29. The expected purchase of 200 2-8-2s 
by the War Department was reported in 
the Railway Age of September 27. 


THe F. C. Det EstApo VILLAzon- 
AtocnA, (Bolivia), has ordered four steam 
locomotives of the 2-10-2 type from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue NortTHEAST OKLAHOMA has ordered 
one Diesel-electric locomotive of 500 hp. 
for freight service from the General Elec- 
tric Company. 


THE New Orveans & NorTHEASTERN 
has placed an order for four Diesel-electric 
locomotives of 2,700 hp. each to be used in 
freight service with the Electro-Motive 
Corporation. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered 20 Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives, placing 8 of 1000 hp. with the 
American Locomotive Company and 12 of 
660 hp. with the Electro-Motive Corpora- 
tion. 


Tue BincHAM & GARFIELD has ordered 
one Diesel-electric locomotive of 1,500 hp. 
for freight service from the General Elec- 
tric Company and one _ Diesel-electric 
switching locomotive of 1,000 hp. from 
the American Locomotive Company. 


THE TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 
oF St. Louis has placed orders for five 
1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives, allocating two to the Electro-Motive 
Corporation, two to the American Locomo- 
tive Company and one to the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. 


Tue Bett Rattway oF CHICAGO has 
placed orders for four 1,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives allocating 
two to the American Locomotive Company 
and two to the Electro-Motive Corpora- 
tion. An order for one additional unit of 
the same type placed with ‘the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works was reported in the 
Railway Age of November 22. 


Tue Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, has 
ordered one Diesel-electric locomotive, 
under schedule 8715, for delivery to Oak- 
land, Cal., from the Whitcomb Locomotive 
Company and one Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive, under schedule 8692, for delivery to 
Cherry Point, N. C., from the Fate-Root- 
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A Thousand Locomotives 
in 1942 


William C. Dickerman, chairman 
of the board of the American Loco- 
motive Company, in an address be- 
fore the sixty-second annual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, December 4, estimated 
1942 locomotive delivery require- 
ments as follows: 

“It now looks as though the mini- 
mum number of locomotives which 
builders will be asked to deliver in 
1942 would total 1,000—half steam 
and half Diesel-electric. This means 
that orders for steam locomotives 
will have to be increased by about 
200 units, since the back-log now 
numbers only a little over 300 units, 
many of which will be delivered by 
December 31. In addition to supply- 
ing domestic requirements, it appears 
that the builders of steam loco- 
motives will have to provide for 
more than 300 units for export. Of 
this number, 33 will go to the Mexi- 
can railroads. There will be 20 units 
for the Yunnan-Burma railway, and 
up to 250 for export under lend-lease 
provisions. These will probably be 
used in Egypt, filling the deficit left 
by motive power shifted to the Near 
East for transporting war materials 
to Russia. And the materials for 
manufacturing these units might re- 
ceive priority over domestic require- 
ments.” 

Mr. Dickerman also stated that 
in spite of new demands made upon 
them for ordnance manufacture, there 
is still shop capacity among the man- 
ufacturers of locomotives to step up 
production sharply—depending upon 
the type of locomotive ordered, and 
that the hold-up in the locomotive- 
building schedule has been due large- 
ly to the failure of the priorities sys- 
tem to provide enough steel. 











Heath Company. The inquiries for these 
locomotives were reported in the Railway 
Age of September 20. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has ordered’ 10 Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives, placing 6 with the American 
Locomotive Company, and 4 with the Elec- 
tro-Motive Corporation. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue UNitep STATES WaR DEPARTMENT 
has placed an export order for a total of 
230 freight cars for Chinese defense with 
the Magor Car Corporation as follows : 


75 21-ft. 10-in., 20-ton steel flat cars 


40 38-ft. 7-in., 30-ton steel flat cars 
75 21-ft. 2-in., 20-ton steel gondola cars 
40 34-ft. 5-in., 30-ton steel gondola cars. 


Tue Unirep States Navy has ordered 
ten narrow-gage flat cars of 20 tons’ capa- 
city from the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 


December 13, 1941 


ordered 250 ore cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


TuHeE Cortorapo Fuet & Iron Co. is in- 
quiring for 50 70-ton drop end gondola 
cars. 


Tue Unirep States TREASURY DEpArt- 
MENT has placed an order for 2,400 16-ft. 
5-in. flat cars, 11,023 Ib. capacity, for ex- 
port, with the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue INLAND STEEL COMPANY has or- 
dered 15 40%4-ft. stake cars of 90 tons’ 
capacity from the General American Trans- 
portation Corporation. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has ordered 25 29-ft. 3-in. steel hopper cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


PASSENGER CARS 
Correction 

Tue PENNSYLVANIA was incorrectly re- 
ported as ordering three passenger coaches 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company in the Railway Age 
of December 6. No such order was 
placed. 


Supply Trade 





A. H. Nicoll has been elected president 
and G. F. Hessler, D. H. O’Brien and 
E. W. Cashman, vice-presidents, of the 


Graybar Electric Company. F. A. 
Ketchum, present president, becomes 
chairman of the board. Mr. Nicoll 


reaches the presidency after 30 years of 
service, starting as a sales record clerk in 
San Francisco, Cal. 


F. R. Gammon has been appointed 
manager of sales of the New York district 
sales office, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, effective January 1, 1942, to 
succeed James R. Mills, who will retire. 
Mr. Gammon joined the sales force of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation as spe- 
cial representative in 1936, and on January 
1, 1938, was made manager of sales. in 
Cleveland, Ohio, which position he now 
relinquishes. 


Eugene King has been appointed man- 
ager of the Cleveland, Ohio, branch of the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company to 
succeed Raymond R. Newell, who retired 
December 1. Mr. King has been with the 
Roebling company since 1917 and prior 
to his new appointment was assistant mati- 
ager under Mr. Newell. Mr. Newell had 
been associated with the company for 39 
years and was in charge of the Cleveland 
organization since 1911. 


E. R. Goss has been appointed branch 
manager of the El Paso, Tex., office of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
succeed Ex J. Coughlin who died in an 
automobile accident on October 14. Mr. 
Goss started with the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company in 1929 as a salesman in the 
El Paso office. He was transferred to the 
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Los Angeles, Cal., branch office in 1933, 
returning to El Paso in 1937 and being 
located at Phoenix, Ariz., until the present 
time. 


P. S. Nash, assistant vice-president of 
railroad: sales of the Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Company, Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., to succeed W. R. 
Gillies who died on November 24. Mr. 
Nash entered railway service with the 
Oregon Short Line in 1911 and, after hold- 





P. S. Nash 


ing various positions in the mechanical de- 
partment, resigned in 1926 to become serv- 
ice engineer for the Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Company at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He held this position until 1929 when he 
was promoted to western representative at 
San Francisco. In 1939 he was promoted 
to assistant vice-president at Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Cleon Melvin Hannaford, sales engi- 
neer of the Wine Railway Appliance Divi- 
sion, Unitcast Corporation, died December 
8 after a brief illness. He was 50 years of 
age. Mr. Hannaford began his career in 
1913 with the Baltimore & Annapolis as a 
blue print machine operator, tracer and 
draftsman, and from 1917 to 1922, served as 
a draftsman with the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
He was president of the Car Devices Com- 
pany, Inc., and sales representative, Rail- 
way Supply Company, Richmond, Va., 
from 1923 to 1936. He became associated 
with the Wine Railway Appliance Division 
as sales engineer in 1936. During his ca- 
reer, Mr. Hannaford invented numerous 
railway mechanical devices. 





THe CANADIAN NATIONAL operates over 
5,500 separate steel and wooden bridges 
and trestles which if joined together would 
Provide a crossing 152 mi. long. Nothing 
under an 18-ft. opening is classified as a 
bridge. The longest bridge on the system 
is the Victoria Jubilee bridge spanning the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal, Que., measur- 
ing 6,600 ft. over steel. The highest is 
the Cisco bridge crossing the Fraser river 
i British Columbia which rises 220 ft. 
from tie bed of the river to track level. 
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Financial 





ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE.—Aban- 
donment by the Oil Fields & Santa Fe.— 
The Oil Fields & Santa Fe and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, respectively, 
would be authorized to abandon a line and 
the operation thereof, extending northerly 
from Frey, Okla., to the end of the line 
near Oilton, 4.2 miles, if Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission adopts 
a proposed report of its Examiner J. S. 
Prichard. 


Bur.tincTton-Rock Istanp. —.Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its Teague to Hubbard branch 
extending from Mexia, Tex., to Hubbard, 
22.6. miles. 


CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA.—Reorganization. 
—Examiner Roy A. Porterfield has recom- 
mended that Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission adopt a method or 
formula for the segregation and allocation 
of the earnings and expenses of this com- 
pany between and to its various mortgaged 
and leased lines, in order to work out a 
plan of reorganization under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—This company 
has requested authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to assume 
liability for $3,800,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, maturing in 10 equal annual 
installments of $380,000 on January 1 in 
each of the years from 1943, to 1952, in- 
clusive. The proceeds will be used as part 
of the purchase price of new equipment 
costing a total of $5,125,000, and consist- 
ing of 1,375 50-ton, 40 ft. 6 in., all-steel 
box cars, and 250 70-ton steel iron ore 
cars. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—New director—Robert G. Fuller, as- 
sistant cashier, First National Bank, New 
York, was elected a member of the board 
of managers of this road on November 27 
to succeed H. S. Sturgis, vice-president of 
the same bank, who resigned from the 
Lackawanna board in February. 


Erte.—Acquisition by the Tioga—The 
Tioga, a subsidiary of the Erie, has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to acquire a line of 
railroad owned by the Blossburg Coal 
Company, extending in a westerly direc- 
tion from Blossburg, Pa., to Arnot Junc- 
tion, 3.5 miles. 


Erte.—Reorganization.—The reorganiza- 
tion managers of this company have asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for this company to issue the 
securities and to assume the obligations re- 
ferred to in the commission’s final plan of 
reorganization for the road, and to approve 
under section 5b (3) of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, the acceptance by 
the RFC of new securities of the reor- 
ganized Erie and cash in discharge of all 
that agency’s claims against the company. 


ILtIno1is CENTRAL.—A bandomment by the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley—The Yazoo 


* 
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& Mississippi Valley has been authorized 
by: Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a part of a branch 
line extending southwesterly from Holly 
Bluff, Miss., to the end of the line at 
Spanish Fort, 4.7 miles. 


Missourrt & ARKANSAS.—Elected chair- 
man of the board—Miss Willie Mae Kell 
has been elected chairman of the board, 
succeeding Frank Kell, deceased. 


Missourr Paciric.—Office change.—R. 
J. Morfa, secretary of the Missouri Pacific 
(debtor corporation) announces the re- 
moval of the offices of the corporation 
from 207 Market street, Newark, N. J., 
to 30 Broad street, New York, effective 
December 1. 


New York CENTRAL.—Abandonment by 
the Beech Creek Extension—The Beech 
Creek Extension and the New York Cen- 
tral, respectively, have asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a line and the operation thereof 
extending from Gorham Mine, Pa., to 
Wilgus, 3.1 miles. 


New York CentTRAL.—Unification—tTltie 
Interstate Commerce Commission has modi- 
fied its original report in Finance Docket 
No. 5690, New York Central Unification, 
so as to rescind the condition requiring 
this company to offer to acquire the lines 
of the Chicago, Attica & Southern. At the 
same time the Central has agreed to pub- 
lish through routes with the C. A. & S., 
an arrangement, which it is estimated, will 
enable the short line to obtain business 
sufficient to produce additional gross reve- 


nues amounting to approximately $100,000 © 


a year. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization.—Judge C. C. Hincks of the 
federal district court at New Haven, Conn., 
made public a brief summary of his rejec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s plan for reorganization of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford on Decem- 
ber 9. Those portions of the plan of which 
the judge disapproved included cancellation 
of the claims of the Old Colony and the 
Boston & Providence against the New 
Haven, which he claimed would discrimi- 
nate against secured creditors. The judge 
also held that the plan gives inadequate 
treatment to the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion and bonds of the Housatonic, Central 
New England and New England railroads. 


NorFoLK SoutHERN.—Note and Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—To carry out its 
final plan of reorganization this company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to. issue 
and sell to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation $368,000 of 10-year, four per 
cent notes, to be secured by the pledge of 
$404,800 of its first mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds, series A. At the same time the 
company was authorized to assume liability 
for $1,927,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates now outstanding. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment. — This 
company has been authorized by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon a portion of a branch line extend- 
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ing in a northeasterly direction from De- 
vault station, Pa., to Swedesford Road sta- 
tion, 2.9 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates—This company made known this 
week that it was offering for sale one of 
the largest equipment trust issues in sev- 
eral years when it asked authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume liability for $18,465,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in equal 
annual installments of $1,231,000 on Janu- 
ary 1 in each of the years from 1943 to 
1957, inclusive. The proceeds of the issue 
will be used as part of the purchase price 
of new equipment costing a total of $23,- 
081,250. The new equipment, which will 
be constructed in the company’s own shops, 
will consist of the following: 2,000 all- 
steel box cars; 2,700 all-steel hopper cars; 
500 all-steel, mill-type, G-27 gondola cars; 
500 all-steel, mill-type, G-29 gondola cars; 
300 all-steel covered hopper cars; 10 all- 
steel, heavy duty flat cars; 10 all-steel, 
heavy duty well cars; 50 all-steel cabin. 
cars; 12 steam locomotive tenders; and 15 
electric passenger locomotives. 


* PENNSYLVANIA.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates—This road will receive bids up 
to noon, December 16, for $18,465,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, Series M, to 
be dated January 1, 1942, and mature in 
equal annual installments to 1957. The 
certificates cover equipment which was 
ordered from company shops last June. 


Rattway Express Acency.—Notes.— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
. mission to issue $362,698 of promissory 
notes, to be delivered at par to the Enjay 
Construction Company in part payment for 
certain land and for the construction of a 
garage and repair shop thereon, in Chi- 
cago, Ill. The company will issue 149 
notes, each in the amount of $2,434. The 
first note will be payable October 1, 1941, 
the second November 1, 1941,°and one will 
mature on the first of each month there- 
after until all have been paid. Details of 
the transaction were given in the Railway 
Age of November 22, page 896. 


RocKINGHAM. — Abandonment. — This 
company has been authorized by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon a portion of its line extending 
from Ledbetter, N. C., southerly 1.2 miles. 


SOUTHERN Iowa.—Purchase and Stock. 
—This company has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to purchase the electric rail- 
way properties of the Iowa Southern Util- 
ities Company of Delaware. At the same 
time it was authorized to issue 9,550 shares 
of common stock without par value, having 
an assigned value of $100 a share, in con- 
nection with the purchase of the railway 
properties, including equipment, of the util- 
ities company. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has modified its 
order of November 4, so as to grant au- 
thority to this company to issue and sell 
$2,448,000 of 2% per cent equipment trust 
certificates to the Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation. Originally, the company was 
authorized to sell $3,552,000 of certificates, 
but due to the fact that it was unable to 
procure the delivery of three Diesel-elec- 
tric freight locomotives from the Electro- 
Motive Corporation, it decided to reduce 
the amount of the issue by $1,476,701. As 
a result, the total cost of the equipment was 
cut from $4,838,479 to $3,361,778. Details 
of the original application were given in 
the Railway Age of October 4, page 558. 


SPRINGFIELD & SOUTHWESTERN.—Acqui- _ 
sition—This company has requested In- 
terstate Commerce Commission authority 
to acquire a part of the line of the Chi- 


cago, Springfield & St. Louis from Spring- — 


field, Ill., to Curran, 7.8 miles, and to cancel 
operation under trackage rights over the 
Baltimore & Ohio in Springfield, Ill., 0.4 
mile. 


TENNESSEE.—Deficit Status——Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that this company is not en- 
titled to benefit under section 204 of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, as amended 
January 7, 1941, and has dismissed its 
claim for losses sustained while under 
private operation in the Federal control 
period, 


Union Paciric—Abandonment by the 
Oregon Short Line—The Oregon Short 
Line and the Union Pacific, respectively, 
have asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon the Raft 
River branch and the operation thereof, ex- 
tending from Declo, Idaho, to Idahome, 
18.7 miles. 


WHeeLing & LAKE Erte.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates. — This company has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to assume liability for 
$1,050,000 of equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in equal annual installments on 
January 1 in each of the years from 1943 
to 1952, inclusive. The proceeds will be 
used as a part of the purchase price of new 
equipment costing a total of $1,504,372 and 
consisting of 10 2-8-4 freight locomotives 
which will be built by the American Loco- 
motive -Company. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 9 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 25.72 28.31 29.79 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 60.01 62.91 60.88 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—$4.50, semi-annually, 
der January 2 to holders of record Decem- 
er -15. 

Lackawanna R. R. of New Jersey.—$1.00, quar- 
terly, payable January 2 to holders of record De- 
cember 12. 

New York & Harlem River.—Common, $2.50, 
sevi-annually; Preferred $2.50, semi-annuallv. 
beth payable January 2, 1942, to holders of 
record December 12 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.25, 
quarterly, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 12. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington.—$1.50. 
semi-annually, payable December 31 to holders of 
record December 15. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, semi-annually, 
adage January 10 to holders of record Decem- 
er 31. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago.—Common. 
$1.75. quarterly, payable January 2 to holders of 
record December 10. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable January 2 to holders of record Decem- 


ber 15. 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pacific.—Preferred, 


$5.00; Common, 50c, both payable December 23 
to holders of record December 8. 








December 13, 194] 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


William F. Bull, secretary of the 
Southern Pacific Company, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
elected a vice-president of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad of Mexico. 


W. Jj. Farrell has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-chairman of the Purchases and 
Stores division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


C. C. Parsons, vice-president of the 
Carbon County Railway, has been elected 
president, with headquarters as before at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, succeeding A. C. 
Ellis, Jr., and W. M. McCrea has been 
elected vice-president relieving Mr. Par- 
sons. 


William Rogers Coe, a director of the 
Virginian, has been elected vice-president 
and treasurer, effective January 1. Mr. 
Coe, who has been connected with the rail 
investment department of Harriman, Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc., will sever his connection 
with that company to devote full time to 
his new duties. 


General Maximino Avila Comacho, 
brother of the president of Mexico and sec- 
retary of the Communications and Public 
Works department of Mexico, has been 
elected president of the Ferro-carrill Kan- 
sas City, Mexico y Oriente, S. A., with 
headquarters at Mexico City, Mex., suc- 
ceeding J. de la Garza. Paulino Fontes 
has been appointed general manager, with 
headquarters at Chihuahua, Chih., relieving 
J. F. Trevino, vice-president and general 
manager. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. F. Smith has been appointed gen- 
eral claim agent (personal injury claims), 
on the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, 
with headquarters at Duluth, Minn. 


P. H. Enochs, president of the Fern- 
wood, Columbia & Gulf, has been elected 
also treasurer and Irvin Smith has been 
appointed auditor, both with headquarters 
at Fernwood, Miss. 


Mahlon R. Westover has been ap- 
pointed district freight claim agent on the 
New York Central System, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding 
Arthur T. Hunt, who retired on Decem- 
ber 1, after more than 54 years continuous 
service. 


_ TRAFFIC 
J. A. Dana, acting division freight 
agent for the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Cylinders { ile, 2607 @ Driving Wheel Dia—75” © 








Boiler Pressure—270 Ibs. c) Weight on drivers—263,000 Ibs. ce) Tractive Power, Main Cyls.—66,000 Ibs. 


Total Weight, Engine & Tender . 
2/3 loa de 2. 467 Ibs. er @ ~—SCTrender 2/3 loaded—252,967 Ibs 








Lima 


Power 


AT WORK ON THE SOO LINE 


In January of 1938, four 
of these 4-8-4 locomo- 
tives were delivered by 
the Lima Locomotive 
Works tothe Soo Line for 
use in main line through 
freight service between Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Chicago, IIL., 
a distance of 437 miles. These 
locomotives replaced seven 4-8-2 
type locomotives that_were being 






used for this service at 


O O the time. 
INE These locomotives are 


averaging over 100,000 | 

miles per locomotive 
per year. They have given ex- 
cellent service, which is reflected 
in an increase in train speed and 
gross ton miles per train hour of 
as much as 30%. 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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at Houston, Tex., has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent at that point, succeed- 
ing H. T. Bornefeld, who has retired be- 
cause of ill health, and O. C. Honig, act- 
ing division freight agent at Temple, Tex., 
has been appointed division freight agent 
at that point. 


F. Rios has been appointed acting gen- 
eral agent for the Missouri Pacific at 
Monterrey, Mexico, succeeding O. G. 
Corral, deceased. 


W. E. Hines, foreign freight agent of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has 
been promoted to general foreign freight 
agent, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago, a change of title. 


R. E. Taylor, assistant traffic manager 
of the Nevada Northerh, has been ap- 
pointed also traffic manager of the Bing- 
ham & Garfield, with headquarters as be- 
fore at San Francisco, Cal. 


C. E. Black, assistant to freight traffic 
manager of the New York Central, has 
been appointed assistant to manager, pas- 
senger transportation, with headquarters as 
before at New York. 


H. H. Cartlidge, chief rate clerk on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Topeka, 
Kan., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, with the same head- 
quarters. 


Fletcher Mitchell, traveling freight 
agent for the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
at San Antonio, Tex., has been promoted 
to general agent at that point, succeeding 
Arthur R. Mitchell, whose death on Oc- 
tober 9 was reported in the Railway Age 
of November 8. 


Effective January 1, J. Russel Coulter, 
general traffic manager of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., will be promoted to chief 
traffic officer, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding James R. Koontz, who will 
be assigned to special duties on account of 
ill health. 


W. A. Angrick, general agent for the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate) at Michigan City, Ind., has been 
promoted to assistant to the general freight 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., a newly created 
position. Charles H. Smith has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. J. Farrell, secretary of the Pur- 
chases & Stores division of the Association 
of American Railroads, has been appointed 
executive vice-chairman of that division, 
with headquarters as before at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


OPERATING 


J. M. Elliott, chief clerk to the general 
manager of the Coast lines of the Atchison, 
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Topeka & Santa Fe, has been promoted to 
assistant to the general manager, with 
headquarters as before at Los Angeles, 
Cal., succeeding C. N. Stedman, who re- 
tired on December 1 after more than 40 
years of service. 


D. B. Jenks, trainmaster on the Great 
Northern at Spokane, Wash., has been 
transferred to Hibbing, Minn. 


L. A. Kane has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Utah Railway, with 
headquarters at Provo, Utah. 


G. A. Blakney has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent transportation of the 
Atlantic Region of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Moncton, N. B. 


F. N. Stuppi has been appointed acting 
trainmaster on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Needles, Cal., succeeding L. 
J. Roat, transferred. 


R. Harkness, acting district superin- 
tendent for the Pullman Company at El 
Paso, Tex., has been appointed district 
superintendent at that point. 


James J. Thompson, assistant train- 
master on the Shenandoah division of the 
Norfolk & Western, has been appointed 
special representative in the general mana- 
ger’s office of the Tennessee Central, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 


J. H. Gildea, trainmaster on the Union 
Pacific at Rawlins, Wyo., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the 
Wyoming division, with headquarters at 
Laramie, Wyo., succeeding C. R. Kremer, 
who has been transferred to the Colorado 
division. J. D. Griffin, a conductor at 
Rawlins, has been promoted to trainmaster 
at that point, relieving Mr. Gildea. 


Ralph E. Titus, general superintendent 
of the South-Central district of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at-Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been promoted to general 
manger of that district, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Fred C. Paulsen, 
who has been transferred to the Eastern 
district, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Paulsen replaces Charles P. Cahill, 
who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Kansas division, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. John W. Myers, su- 
perintendent of the Idaho division, with 
headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho, has been 
advanced to general superintendent of the 
South-Central district, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, relieving Mr. Titus and 
Harvey A. McDaniel, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Idaho division, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of that division 
succeeding Mr. Myers. Arthur E. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of the Utah division, 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City, has 
been transferred to the Wyoming division, 
with headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., re- 
placing B. O. Wedge, who has been 
granted a leave of absence, and George C. 
Fish, assistant to the general manager at 
Salt Lake City, has been promoted to su- 
perintendent of the Utah division, with the 
same headquarters, relieving Mr. Stoddard. 
A biography of Mr. Titus was published in 
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the Railway Age of August 16, following 
his promotion to general superintendent of 
the South-Central district on August 1 of 
this year, and a biography of Mr. Myers 
was published in the Railway Age of 
August 30, following his promotion to 
superintendent of the Idaho division. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


C. J. Code, assistant to chief engineer 
—maintenance of way, Central Region of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted to en- 
gineer of tests—maintenance of way, with 
headquarters at Altoona, Pa. 


J. E. South, office engineer in the office 
of the chief engineer of the Eastern region, 
of the Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
assistant engineer bridges in the same office, 
J. Lose, Jr., master carpenter, Philadel- 
phia Terminal division, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been appointed assistant engineer 
in the office of the chief engineer, Eastern 
region. 


MECHANICAL 


W. B. Jones has been appointed acting 
master mechanic of the Utah Railway, 
with headquarters at Provo, Utah. 


W. J. Colcord, assistant road foreman 
of engines of the Maryland division of the 
Pennsylvania, has been promoted to road 
foreman of engines of the Delmarva di- 
vision. 


L. A. Allard, assistant master mechanic 
on the Missouri Pacific at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been promoted to master mechanic 
of the Joplin, White River, Wichita di- 
visions, with headquarters at Nevada, Mo., 
succeeding Richard Kling, who has been 
appointed assistant master mechanic at 
Kansas City relieving Mr. Allard. 


SPECIAL 


Walter S. Thompson, director of pub- 
licity of. the Canadian National, has been 
appointed director of public relations, with 


‘headquarters as before at Montreal, Que. 


He will continue-to have jurisdiction over 
the general publicity and advertising of all 
departments of the system, in addition to 
other duties assigned to him. 


OBITUARY 


W. J. Allen, superintendent of tele- 
graph of the St. Louis Southwestern, with 
headquarters at Tyler, Tex., died on No- 
vember 27 at the Cotton Belt Hospital at 
Texarkana, Ark. 


James W. Kern, who retired on July ! 
as superintendent of the Kentucky division 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Paducah, Ky., died in the Illinois Cen- 
tral hospital at Paducah on December 6, 
following a long illness. A biography of 
Mr. Kern was published in the Railway 
Age of July 5, following his retirement. 
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steam is admitted to the 
THE cylinder and exhausted 


F RAN i LIN The cylinder of a locomotive traveling at 75 mph and 


equipped with 80” driving wheels, must admit steam and 


y f | F M exhaust it... over 10 times every second. 
; OF 


The port openings with the conventional piston valve are 


not large enough to take care of the flow of steam neces- 
Steal sary to achieve maximum train load-speed capacity. The 


Di tribution Franklin System of Steam Distribution supplies the necessary 


port openings for full utilization of the available steam. In 





addition, separate control of valve events assures improved 
cylinder performance. Power at high speeds is increased 
by 30 to 40%. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. ‘2% 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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A CORRECT 
BRICK ARCH 
GUARANTEES 


FULL FUEL ECONOMY 


There is a carefully worked out design of the Security Brick Arch for every 





class of locomotive . . . This design guarantees maximum efficiency both 
as to fuel economy and hauling capacity . . . In modernizing existing 
power and in maintaining locomotives in active service, be sure the cor- 


rect brick arch design is installed and be sure it is completely maintained. 


949,100 O,O7Y97 su =e 


7,798,678 
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10 mos. 


There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists 






Chicago, Indianapolis &@ Louisville «-+*-° 
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A Major Factor 


in modern steam locomotive design, is an efficient, economical, yet practical boiler feeding 


device. 

The improved Elesco exhaust steam injector meets these requirements. This type of boiler 
feed has been operated in all climates, waters and temperatures and in every nook and corner 
of the globe to back its reputation. 

Three outstanding examples of application are illustrated above. 

- Don’t overlook this factor in your 1942 program for new or existing locomotives, any size 


or type. 
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Grand Trunk Western is expanding its Diesel 
addition of 15—1000 hp. GM switchers. 
“DIESELIZE AND ECONOMIZE WITH GM” 
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